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set Deal Last Hour 


a met a / 


is an Hour of Comfort 


This school room is equipped with National Desks 
with the Moeser Extended Arm. Here pupils do not 
turn in their seats to rest their arms while writing 
—they do not keep muscles tense in holding uncom- 
fortable positions. In this room Last Hour classes 
are not noticeably different from other classes— 
pupils are comfortable—teachers are not under the 
usual last-hour strain. 


NATIONAL Seats of Comfort 
with the Famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


are shaped to conform hygienically to the human 


figure—they encourage correct posture insure great- 
est comtort less fatigue less eye strain—better 
grades in last hour classes and less worry and nerve 


strain on the teacher. 


In National Desks equipped with the Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats, the 
back is supported when writing, working space is 


doubled, the arm is rested on the Moeser Extended 
Arm while writing. This eliminates facing the light 
and uncomfortable positions that bring on last hour 
uneasiness. Better grades and better penmanship 
result. 
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Orange Line routes link the 

} towns and cities of all central 

| Wisconsin. 
/ 

| 

_| September, School Days, 


| and The Orange Line 


THE ORANGE LINE offers excellent modern 
| transportation through the heart of Wisconsin. 
) Teachers find its service ideal for their weekend 
travelling, trips home, trips to Conventions. 
THE ORANGE LINE offers convenient schedules, 
well-planned connections with other transporta- 
tion lines. 
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Comfortable, Convenient, Safe 


Orange Line busses are large, roomy, comfortable. 
Their convenient, direct routes save you time in 
travelling central Wisconsin. Specially trained 
drivers have established an unusual safety record. 
Carry a schedule with you. 


TheOrange Line 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
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In 1804, as part of an erratic plot by Federalist 
extremists to cut New England and New York 
from the Union, Aaron Burr, their complacent 
tool, was nominated for Governor of New York. 
Alexander Hamilton denounced Burr’s motives 
in no uncertain terms. Then Burr, giving vent 
to an insensate jealousy dating back to the 
Revolution, when his own brilliance was out- 
dazzled by Hamilton’s military, intellectual and 
social genius, eagerly challenged him. As 
TIME would have reported the Burr-Hamilton 
duel, had TIME been issued July 16, 1804: 


. .. Hamilton spent the night putting his house in 
order. At dawn, he, his second (Nathaniel Pendleton) 
and one Dr. William Hosack, were rowed from Man- 
hattan to the Weehawken Palisades. It was hot, hazy. 
The river’s oily swell made Mr. Pendleton sick, so 
Hamilton humorously held his head. Landing, they 
sought the well-secluded dueling ground not far above 
the river. 


Burr and his second (William Van Ness) were 
clearing the summer’s underbrush. Hamilton and Burr 
nodded each to the other with a pleasant “Good morn- 
ing.” While the seconds conferred, Hamilton stood 
gazing across the Hudson, where his family lay still 





asleep. He was remembering his son’s death on this 
very spot three years before at the hands of General 
Baker. Burr sat on a rock smoking a segar. Finally 
Pendleton asked: “Gentlemen, are you ready?” Burr 
rose. His beady eyes sparkled but his face was im- 
mobile. Pale but resolute, Hamilton took his post, his 
face a cameo against the green background. Pendle- 
ton handed each a loaded pistol. Again: “Gentlemen, 
are you ready?” “Present!” both replied. Burr fired on 
the instant. Hamilton rose slowly to his toes, clenched 
his hands, so unwittingly discharging his pistol, and 
fell heavily face downward. His bullet flew over 
Burr’s head, clipped a cedar twig which fluttered to 
his shoulder. 

Hamilton, agonizing, was carried to his boat. He 
murmured: “Take good care of that pistol. It’s undis- 
charged. Pendleton knows I didn’t intend to fire...” 


So, in part, TIME would have reported the 
fatal duel, noting also how Hamilton died the 
next day at the Greenwich Village home of 
William Bayard, how his burial in Trinity 
churchyard was a signal for an unprecedented 
outpouring of public grief. TIME too would 
have shown how the duel brought Burr’s polit- 
ical ruin in the East, turned his schemes toward 
Louisiana and Mexico. 


Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. These publica- 
tions, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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Tea chers 


Who Need 


Money 
After Vacation 


L you are one of the thousands who 
spent more money during your vaca- 
tion than you anticipated, don’t let 
it worry you. Our after-vacation 
financial service for those in ac- 
ademic work will aid you in meet- 
ing your obligations. 


We'll Advance You 
$100 $200 $300. 


or Other Amounts 
TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are engaged in 
the teaching profession makes your credit good 
with us. We require no endorsers—no col- 
lateral. Your own signature is sufficient. 


If you can use an extra $100—$200— $300, 
call at the nearest Household office and take 
advantage of our low rate— $2.50 per month 
per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty months 
to repay—-each payment on principal reduces 
interest Cost. 


Call, Phone or Write Nearest Office. 


Household Finance 


Corporation 





WISCONSIN OFFICES 


Appleton, 3032 W. College Av. Milwaukee, 196 W. Water St., 
Beloit, 205 Public Service Bldg. 618-622 Empire Bldg 


Are Your 
Investments 
Safe? 


Our Association is an old, well-es- 
tablished, sound and conservative 
Building and Loan Association. 

Over 9% Dividends have been paid 
annually on our installment stock 
for 18 years. 

Investments from 50c to $200.00 per 
month can be made. 


Our Paid-up Stock in $100. denomina- 
tions or multiples thereof pays 
54%2% Semi-annually in cash. 


Please write for literature 


Keystone Mutual Building & Loan Association 
504 Security Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ALFRED Kay, Secretary 
*res. Milwaukee Commercial Bank 


Tueo. Ernst, General Agent 








The Demountable’s Beautiful 
Typing is a New Standard 
of Perfection 


DEMOUNTABLE 


Sharp, 
Clean, 
Snappy 
I mpres- 
sions 





The Demountable Typewriter is 
sure to be your choice if you want 
great value, highest operating effi- 
ciency, economy, beauty and long life 
in typewriter service 

The life of a typewriter depends 
first on the Typist’s touch, and second 
upon its being kept clean. The Typist 
can get to the parts of the Demount- 
able that require cleaning 

Its record of long life and economy 
will interest anyone desirous of ob- 
taining years of service from equip- 
ment obtained at a moderate initial 





Fond du Lac, 101-411 Commer- Oshkosh, \ pay First Nat’l 
cial National Bank Bldg. Bank Bid 

Kenosha, 520 58th Street, 314 Racine, 48 Main St., Arcade 
Schwartz Bldg. Idg 

a <a 404- 406 State Bank Sheboygan, 615-517 Security 


dg. 
Madison, 316 First National whale, 409-410 American 
Bank Bldg. National Bank Bldg. 


Loans made within 50-mile radius of nearest office. 








expenditure. 
An inquiry brings you additional 
convincing information. 
Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co,, Inc. 
Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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The Advertising Manager of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education is very 
confident that her magazine is a good advertising 
medium for The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. The Advertising Manager of that 
Company, however, is suspending judgment on 
the subject. 


Not long ago, a questionnaire about 
life insurance was sent out to 670 teachers 
and administrators in Wisconsin, and 247 replied 
that they were interested 


If the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation reaches this 247—as, no doubt, it 
does—this is to inform the group, and all others 
concerned, that The Northwestern is prepared, and 
anxious, to give full and complete information 
about the latest and best service possible in life 
insurance, and that it has agents throughout the 
State who are at their command, without cost or 
obligation. 


These agents are trained to serve 
the public in an expert, professional way 
and they are willing, and earnestly desirous to 
do so 


Here is a chance to prove that the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education is a good 
advertising medium and to get the desired infor- 
mation about life insurance. 


Inquires made of any of the following 
General Agents will elicit prompt 
and courteous attention: 


CAMERON W CARROLL, 
702-706 First National Bank Bldg., Oshkosh 
Harry L. Frencu, 
122 West Mifflin Street, Madison 
W. F. McCaucHey, 
3aker Bldg., 523 Main Street, Racine 
Ben S. McGiveran, 
213 South Barstow Street, Eau Claire 
C. L. McMILten, 
Plankinton Bldg., 123 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 





No Coupon Necessary 
Just drop a note to the nearest General Agent, 
give your address and ask all the questions 
you want to 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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County Superintendents 
City Superintendents 
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Watch the Teacher 


Who Wears 


UCH a teacher CANNOT fail! Her per- 
S spective is correct. There is no class- 

room difficulty that she cannot sur- 
mount. Because she has a guarantee of 
varied help given for the asking. 


Watch her teach a class in the Social Studies, 
Nature Study. Watch her develop a project. 
Then ask her to show you her file of con- 
stantly new, growing, developing material 
and ideas. Note the pride with which she 
shows this material. 


She is a member of The Classroom Division 
of The Council for Educational Research. As 
such she taps the resources of the world’s 
best educational ideas. Her objectives are cit- 
izenship, character development, futurejman- 
hoodand womanhood. The subject matterand 
school routine are her mediums of procedure. 


The Classroom Division of The Council for 
Educational Research does not stifle the 
originality of the teacher. It develops orig- 
inal thinking — individual action—rather 
than the standardized marionette who will 
follow blindly a narrow pathway toa 
doubtful educational conclusion. 


This Pin 








The COUNCIL 
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RESEARCH, INc. 


Classroom Division 
77 E. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


She Can Master Any 
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An Untrained Teacher—A Liability 


By CuHarRLEs H. Jupp 
University of Chicago 


T IS not always easy for an amateur observer 
I to recognize expertness. I recall a case which 

illustrates this fact. I once asked some stu- 
dents in an introductory course in Education 
to go and observe the teaching in the high 
schools which they had attended before coming 
to college and to report on the methods em- 
ployed by their former teachers. One of these 
students came back after attending an English 
class and expressed his great astonishment at 
the discovery that his former English teacher 
was using highly expert 
methods. ‘‘It always seemed 
to us,” said this student 
“that this English teacher 
discussed quite casually top- 
ics which we suggested. We 
thought of him as an inter- 
esting teacher, but we did 
not know that he had any 
carefully laid plans for the 
courses which he conducted. 
I found, however, that his 
classes are discussing exactly 
the same topics that he dis- 
cussed with us and I now 
recognize the fact that he is 
continually guiding the class 
without seeming to do so.” 

Unfortunately there are a 
gteat many parents and 
members of school commit- 
tees who are still in the ama- 
teur stage, and who have 
not made the discovery that 
there is a vast difference be- 
tween expert teaching and teaching that con- 
sists merely in routine management of classes. 
This fact would not be of so great importance 
if it were not true that American schools are 
controlled locally and in many cases by lay 
authorities. Since the days of the New England 
town meeting the schools of this country have 
been under the control of the people in the 
immediate community. It was true very gener- 
ally only a short time ago that local authorities 
licensed as well as employed the teacher. It is 
true today that the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts does not certificate 
teachers. The people of the community are in 
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full control. In other states where the state de- 
partment certificates teachers, the community 
has a very wide latitude in choosing those 
whom it will employ. Low-grade certificates 
and temporary certificates are issued by state 
departments and local school authorities can 
employ almost anyone whom they choose. 

Added to lack of insight and local control 
are very strong motives to practice public 
economy. If a moderately good teacher seems 
to be getting on without trouble, or if a mod- 

erately promising teacher 
can be secured at a low sal- 
ary, Many communities can- 
not see the need of expert 
teachers. 

Fortunately the situation 
is undergoing gradual but 
steady improvement, for 
parents are becoming more 
competent than they 
were to distinguish between 
fair teaching and expert 
guidance of their children. 
They are learning that the 
habits of thought and ac- 
tion formed in early child 
hood sets the trends of life 
This lesson was first taught 
to parents in the hope of 
making them fully aware oi 
their responsibility to pro- 
vide good home training. 
The lesson has been taken 
so seriously that everywhere 
parents are seeking expert 
advice on matters which a generation ago were 
dealt with quite casually. Parents, having be- 
come keenly aware of their responsibilities, are 
beginning to exhibit an entirely new apprecia- 
tion of expertness in the teachers who co-oper- 
ate with them in bringing up their children. 
The result is that good communities are de- 
manding new levels of training in the teachers 
whom they employe. If there were no forces 
within the teaching profession creating a de- 
mand for better training, such training would 
be forced upon teachers by parents. 

The educational profession is, however, no 
less active than are parents. Never before was 


ever 











there so insistent a demand or so intelligent a 
professional demand for expertness as there is 
today. The reason for this is that educational 
science has made it perfectly clear that incom- 
petent teaching is not a mere negative fact. It 
is as positively harmful as improper diet or un- 
sanitary surrounding. 

The foregoing statement can perhaps be 
made more emphatic if we consider one or two 
examples. Two decades ago, teachers were con- 
tent throughout the elementary grades to teach 
only one kind of reading, namely, oral reading. 
Teachers in the high school were content to 
assume that the task of teaching reading had 
been performed in the elementary school and 
they seldom, if ever, tested the reading abilities 
of their pupils and less frequently gave instruc- 
tion in reading. 

Within the last twenty years the science of 
education has worked one of the greatest trans- 
formations in education that has ever been ac- 
complished. It has given to the world a per- 
fectly clear demonstration of the fundamental 
difference between oral reading and silent read- 
ing. It has shown that continued drill in oral 
reading in the elementary school may so fix 
the habits of a pupil as to make him a slow 
and relatively incompetent reader. If a pupil 
enters high school with over-developed habits 
of orai reading, he will be handicapped in all 
of those studies which depend on the use of 
books. Not only so, but excessive tendencies 
toward oral reading are likely to result in a re- 
luctance to use books which will be of far- 
reaching influence in the individual’s adult life. 

In short, educational science has contributed 
an item of expert knowledge which no teacher 
can afford to omit from his or her equipment. 
The teacher, who does not understand this dis- 
tinction, may be perfectly conscientious, may be 
industrious and exacting, but that teacher will 
perform the task of training pupils in a way 
which will prevent them from reaching higher 
levels of intellectual proficiency. The untrained 
teacher, like an unskilled worker in any field, 
produces a defective result. It is in fact a 
wrong result. It leaves the pupil incompetent 
and, more than this, it leaves him with a habit 
which stands in the way of improvement. 

Examples of the difference between intelli- 
gent, expert teaching in the high school and 
mere formal drill are to be found in the new 
methods of instruction in language and mathe- 
matics. The day of memoriter drill has not al- 
together passed because there are in American 
schools conservative teachers who do their work 
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at the low level of half-trained artisans de- 
pendent on the textbooks which are prepared 
for them by others. There is a dullness and lack 
of enthusiasm about inexpert teaching which 
creates in the minds of students an utter ab- 
horrence for the subjects thus taught. Habits 
of intellectual shiftlessness appear which are 
not mere negative facts; they are as positive as 
are bad habits of physical posture. That teacher 
who is satisfied or that community which is 
content to have pupils ineffectively taught on 
the theory that no harm comes from wrong 
methods of study has failed to understand the 
clear teachings of educational science. Compe- 
tent teachers, on the other hand, have come to 
recognize that it is their chief duty to super- 
vise habits of study, to help pupils cultivate 
methods of work which are effective and eco- 
nomical. The subject matter taught is far less 
important than are the methods of thought ac- 
quired in the study of subjects. 

Examples of the contrast between the results 
of training and lack of training are easy to find. 
The untrained teacher holds tenaciously to the 
subjects of study and forms of recitation to 
which he was introduced by his teachers. He is 
conservative in the extreme. The trained teacher 
has been made to recognize that the curriculum 
is a living organic part of society's life. He 
has learned that with each development in the 
world outside the school there must be an alert 
reformulation of the courses in study. There 
must be readjustments of methods of teaching 
to adapt the school to new groups of pupils and 
to new subjects in the curriculum. 

This paper is a plea for better training of 
teachers and for more general recognition of 
the necessity of expert teaching if the intellec- 
tual health of the pupils is to be promoted. 
Incompetent teaching creates an unhygienic 
mental environment. It directs development 
into undesirable channels. 

There remains to add to the contentions pre- 
sented in this paper only an exhortation that the 
members of the teaching profession become 
more active than they have been in the past in 
pointing out the positive harm which results 
from inexpert teaching. No one should be more 
vigorous advocates of training than teachers. If 
the members of the educational profession will 
take occasion to tell the older members of the 
community what educational science has made 
clear by its studies, there will be a wider rec- 
ognition than there now is of the menace which 
lack of training really is to individuals and to 
society in general. 














Oshkosh Honors Life Long Teacher 


By A STAFF MEMBER 
New Home of Training School Dedicated to Rose C. Swart 


IFTY years of faithful work teaching in 
Wisconsin's schools and training teachers 
for Wisconsin schools was recognized 
when the Rose C. Swart Training School of the 
Oshkosh Teachers College was dedicated on 
June 10. Miss Swart who was training school 
director during the majority of her years of 


floor with an experimental reading room. The 
offices of the directors of the various divisions 
of education are located in the building and 
are to be used for student and faculty confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Edward J. Dempsey, president of the 
Board of Regents, gave the dedication address 
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The Rose C. Swart Training School. Oshkosh 


service in that college was eulogized by Presi- 
dent Dempsey of the Board of Normal School 
Regents in his dedicatory address. 

The new home of the training school is one 
of the six most commodious and best training 
school buildings in the United States. The 
classrooms of the first six grades are arranged in 
suites of three rooms to a grade, one large home 
room and two small adjoining rooms with con- 
necting doors, thus making it possible for three 
student teachers to be practicing at one time 
under the supervision of one critic. 

Other features of the building are a large 
study hall with a fine stage, a demonstration 
room equipped with theatre chairs to accommo- 
date one hundred and forty-four observers, a 
home economics suite of a large room for cook- 
ing, a large room for sewing and fitting, and a 
small cafeteria with adjoining kitchen, a chil- 
dren’s clinic, an art suite of one large room 
and an adjoining small workshop, a music room, 


.a library, and a gymnasium with showers. 


The junior high school is located on the third 


and presented the keys of the new building to 
Miss Laura M. Johnston, present director of the 
Training School. Mr. Dempsey said in part: 

“This is one of the greatest days in the his- 
tory of this school. Early in its history it became 
a mecca for those who were interested in for- 
ward-looking and fundamentally sound educa- 
tional theory and practice. Those who set it up 
in the beginning knew that its continued exist- 
ence must be justified by its results as a teacher 
training institution. What was true then in this 
respect is doubly true today. Wisconsin has am- 
ple facilities for those who desire the prepara- 
tion for life that is afforded by Colleges of lib- 
eral arts. 

Modern transportation has placed the univer- 
sity or some one of our splendid private col- 
leges within three hours of practically every 
Wisconsin home. This has eliminated every 
valid reason that ever existed in favor of hav- 
ing this institution function as a college of lib- 
eral arts. In order to justify support by taxation 
it must continue to be in truth and in fact ex- 
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clusively a teachers college. All of its energy 
must be devoted to the training of teachers for 
the schools of Wisconsin. Any deviation from 
this policy would be a betrayal of a sacred pub- 
lic trust. As a liberal arts college it would 
merely serve this community. As a teachers col- 
lege it serves the entire state. Because it is sup- 
ported by the State for this specific purpose, 
every community in the State has a claim upon 
its service. Any subterfuge tending to convert 
this institution into a college of liberal arts 
would result in an improper diversion of state 
funds. 

Sound scholarship is a condition precedent to 
good teaching and I fervently hope that I may 
live to see the day when no one will be permit- 
ted to pass the threshold of a public school in 
Wisconsin as a teacher, who has had less than 
four years of training of college level. That 
training must be had, however, in a professional 
institution—an institution with a faculty of 
men and women who have dedicated their lives 
to the training of teachers—men and women 
who could not be induced to do anything else. 
I have tried to make it clear to those who were 
assembled here today that the training of teach- 
ers is the exclusive function of this institution. 
It is also clear that within this field of activity 
its primary purpose is the training of element- 
ary teachers. The right to train senior high 
school teachers is ours and this school has been 
conspicuously successful in training teachers for 
our secondary schools. This is an attractive 
service and it should continue to be an integral 
part of the work of our teachers colleges, but it 
should not be permitted to interfere with the 
training of elementary teachers. Other institu- 
tions are training senior high school teachers, 
but in the preparation of elementary teachers, 
the teachers college stands alone. The children 
of this State are relying for trained teachers 
upon these institutions. Therefore anything that 
interferes with the training of these teachers 
may result in irreparable damage to the state 
itself. 

In order to discharge this fundamental duty 
effectively, it is absolutely necessary for a teach- 
ers college to have the facilities afforded by an 
elementary training school, subject to its juris- 
diction. Recognition of this principle has 
brought us together here today for the dedica- 
tion of such a school. It can be said without 
exaggeration that this is one of the very finest 
training school buildings in the United States. 
Its cost, its place upon the campus and its ar- 
rangement commit this institution to the train- 
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ing of teachers for years to come. In the shadow 
of this building, erected for this purpose, it 
would be impossible to do anything else. 

To the everlasting credit of President Brown, 
it must be said that he steadfastly refused to 
make any compromise where this building was 
concerned. He placed it before every other im- 
provement in point of time. He insisted that 
the training school deserved a building set 
apart from the main plant. No other site would 
satisfy him. During session after session of the 
Legislature he refused to accept an inadequate 
appropriation. He gave much of the ten best 
vears of his life to its planning. Therefore this 
is a day of realization to him. His unceasing 
effort in behalf of this building entitles him to 
the gratitude of every friend of elementary edu- 
cation. His struggle for this building aided ma- 
terially in securing legislative appropriations for 
adequate training school buildings at three of 
the other teachers colleges and in the near fu- 
ture there will be a similar building on the 
campus of every teachers college in Wisconsin. 

After this building was assured, the Board of 
Regents unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 

RESOLVED, That the training school in process 
of construction at the State Normal School in Osh- 
kosh, be named and designated as the Rose C. 
Swart Training School. 

By the adoption of this resolution the Board of 
Regents acknowledged the indebtedness of this 
commonwealth and its people to Miss Swart. 
It is my great privilege, as President of the 
Board of Regents, in conformity with this reso- 
lution, to officiate at the dedication of this 
building. Never was a public building more fit- 
tingly named. Never was such a tribute more 
completely earned—more richly deserved. For 
half a century Miss Swart labored here in the 
development of the department for which this 
building was erected. She gave to it the best 
there was in her and no one had more to give. 
No one without the gift of tongues could pay 
just tribute to her service during this long pe- 
riod of time. In 1906 the University conferred 
upon her the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts. The University of Wisconsin was moved 
to confer this honor upon her because she was 
a Master of the greatest of all arts—the art of 
teaching. 

Forty weeks of practice teaching under Miss 
Swart contained all of the essentials of a liberal 
education. She did not limit her efforts to the 
development of methods—to the mere tech- 
nique of teaching. Everything she did was 
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founded upon a sound philosophy of education 
and a tolerant philosophy of life. She possessed 
rare genius for organization. She had unusual 
capacity to handle details skillfully and surely. 
She abhorred ignorance. She detested sham and 
hypocrisy in every form. She was intensely prac- 
tical and sanely progressive. She knew and un- 
derstood the kinship that exists between educa- 
tion and democracy and had definite ideas “for 
making them know and serve each other bet- 
ter’. During all these years to the sons and 
daughters of this school she brought ‘‘Arnold’s 
message of sweetness and light, Huxley's mes- 
sage of the spirit of inquiry, and Carlyle’s mes- 
sage of the spirit of work’’. Anyone who wit- 
nessed Miss Swart teach a class of children 


realized more fully what the Divine Teacher 
meant when he said, ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not for such is 
the Kingdom of God.” Her presence here to- 
day, with eye undimmed and mental vigor un- 
abated, means much to this occasion. These sim- 
ple exercises have a deep spiritual significance 
for all of us. We have been given an oppor- 
tunity to see a great teacher witness her own 
immortality. Through the years of Time that 
remain to her, Miss Swart’s heart will be-in 
this building and after Eternity claims her be- 
cause of the need of another shining soul close 
to the Throne of Light, her spirit will hover 
over it so long as teachers and children gather 
within its walls.” 





Uluminating Insurance in the Schools 


By Eva W. SEIDEMAN 
Vice principal, Lincoln School, Sheboygan 


ET’S ask him. Maybe we can have it. 

It was August of irrepressible energy 
speaking. Him was the principal. It an 
insurance company. 

An eighth grade class at the Lincoln School at 
Sheboygan had been studying insurance, its his- 
tory, its kinds, its purposes. Gradually the em- 
phasis had shifted to the effect of insurance upon 
the insured and their effect ypon it. Training 
the children for the wise exercise of future pro- 
tection and for an understanding of their own 
future relationship to insurance had been the 
objective of one day’s class period. Out of it, 
and slowly superseding it, had grown the real- 
ization of a new objective—'‘that children learn 
to live by living, and that skills are learned by 
exercising them.” 

“Here at school where you have very lim- 
ited playground space and where you often 
break windows when you play ball, you could 
organize an insurance company and not be 
scared stiff when you are up to bat,” explained 
the teacher. But that was February. The snow 
was immeasurable inches deep, the school wel- 
comingly warm. Then came the middle of 
March. Gloriously gay days, sprightly spring 
air, irresistibly inviting ball games! 

Arresting apprehensions, imminent inhibi- 
tions, visions of broken glass, problems of the 
impecunious purse were but momentary, be- 
cause August, quick as a telegraphic message, 
had an idea—why not form that insurance com- 





pany? August’s buoyant spontaneity knew no 
repression so he asked Him and He encouraged 
them with, ‘Yes, go ahead and we'll help you.” 

And the Lincoln School Window Glass Cas- 
ualty Company was formed. The junior policy 
holder emerges. He is being trained toward a 
wise exercise of judgment, a recognition of re- 
sponsibilities, and a participation of privileges, 
but in the meantime, he is first learning to ex- 
ercise those powers, privileges, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities that are his now. He is no longer 
on the “outside looking in” but is quite defi- 
nitely a part of an organization. The organ- 
izers, the committee, and the class as a whole, 
study their playground problems; they discover 
the resources and restrictions which their en- 
vironment offers them; they learn what the or- 
ganization may do to bear its share of the so- 
cial cooperation with the children about them. 

The beginnings are very simple. The class 
elects the company officers. August is president. 
His enveloping enthusiasm permeates everyone. 
A vice-president, secretary, treasurer for a work- 
ing nucleus. Later came the authorized repre- 
sentatives, business manager, and adjusters. 
The girls and boys concoct bright, beckoning 
posters. The committee submits insurance poll- 
cies—automobile, fire, and life—to the class. 
The children do not stop with passive observa- 
tion, they read. The officers decide upon a gen- 
eral form of policy suitable for their purpose; 
they select and modify an introduction, submit 
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conditions and privileges. They discuss, erase, 
rewrite, cut, add, submit again, argue, type, and 
retype. 

“If we have this policy cover snow balling, 
we'll have to raise the premium,” advises Mar- 
cia, “and we won't get as many policy holders.” 

“One of them clauses that the kids don’t 
like, knocks the whole thing out and we can’t 
sell ‘em a policy,” adjures August who thinks 
even though he uses flagrant grammar. But 
this is not jejune jabber, it is prudent precau- 
tion. Finally the committee consummates a 
form to the satisfaction of the group. 

Palpably proud of their achievement, the 
committee in gaillard mood approaches Him 
again. At a most untimely moment to be sure, 
but He reads the document appraisingly, ap- 
proves, and not only offers to have the policy 
and receipt forms mimeographed but promises 
a sum of money out of the school fund equal 
to the amount collected by the company as a 
part of its working capital. 

The officers and class favor a plan of feasible 
financing. The premium on a policy that cov- 
ers the breakage of a window during the year 
is ten cents. The boys have tackled the prob- 
lem of selling two hundred and fifty policies in 
their school of nearly five hundred children, 
with virile vim. Success will mean twenty-five 
dollars in the Lincoln School Window Glass 
Casualty Company, and with twenty-five more, 

well, they'll have a going concern. 

And so this busy, burgeoning body of chil- 
dren is finding joy in its opportunity for guided 
self realization. The youngsters are having ac- 
tual experiences rather than glances of other 
people's experiences. Here in this organization, 
they are full policy holders in a junior insur- 
ance company. 


Window Glass Policy 


In consideration of the payment of a premium 
of ten (10) cents subject to the conditions below 
each of which is hereby made a part of this con- 
tract, the insured is entitled to all the benefits and 
privileges described. 


Conditions 
1. A deposit of ten (10) cents must be made by 
each pupil desiring to benefit by the insur- 
ance. This premium is to cover protection 
from April 8 to June 21, 1929. This policy is 
to go into effect on April 8, 1929. No en- 
rolled pupil may join this insurance after 
April 27, 1929 unless by renewal. 
Insurance becomes effective at time premium 
is paid as indicated on receipt. 
3. The company assumes no_ obligations prior 
to the date of payment of ten cents per in- 
dividual. 


to 


6. 


10. 


20. 
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. The insurance company will refund no premi- 


ums. 


. The insurance covers only accidental breakage 


of windows caused during a ball game. This 
means baseball and batball. 

The insurance covers accidental breakage of 
windows in neighboring buildings and cars if 
such breakage is due to balls going beyond 
the playgrounds during games played on said 
grounds. 


. The obligation of the insurance company is 


cancelled with the insured when the insured 
has broken a window. 


. After a pupil has once broken a window and 


has shared the benefits of the company. he 
shall be required to pay another ten cents to 
continue his protection. 


. When the insured has received the benefits of 


the insurance company through the payment 
of a window, the insured must return his pol- 
icy to the company. 

This policy covers accidental breakage of win- 
dows on school days between 7:45 A. M. and 


4:45 P. M. 


. The protection is not effective during holidays, 


Saturdays, Sundays, or vacation days. 


. The pupil breaking a window must report to 


Miss Seideman or Mr. Schnell immediately. 
Failure to report breakage will invalidate any 
claim. 


. The benefits of this insurance are not trans- 


ferable. 


. A policy purchased from anyone other than an 


authorized representative of this company is 
invalid. 


. A policy held by anyone not an enrolled mem- 


her of the Lincoln School is invalid. 


. Whenever requested by the company, the in- 


sured who is apprehended shall aid in secur- 
ing information, evidence, and the attendance 
of witnesses in placing blame. 


. The company shall be permitted through its 


adjusters to judge whether a crack is to be 
considered of sufficient size to warrant replace- 
ment of window glass. 

In the event that the amount in the treasury 
of the insurance company does not cover ex- 
penditures incurred on account of breakage, 
the insurance company may charge an addi- 
tional fee of five (5) cents per individual 
insured. Not more than one assessment may 
be made within a school year. 


. All money in the treasury on June 21, 1929, 


will remain in fund for the following school 

year. 

The Lincoln School is a party to this con- 

tract and assumes responsibility to the amount 

raised by premiums collected by the company. 
Privileges 

Pupils receive maximum protection for mini- 

mum payment. 

Pupils do not lose interest in the game in 

fear of punishment when they are not in a 

financial position to pay for a broken window. 

Pupils do not need to discontinue the game 

until adjustments are made provided the in- 

dividual breaking the window reports to au- 

thorities immediately. 

Pupils who are insured are assured playground 

space until 4:45 P. M., June 21, 1929. 





Children of the Shell 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


HE children are Jesus, standing, with a 
cloak of purple, a color symbolical of 
royalty and of martyrdom; and John the 
Baptist, kneeling, in a tattered robe of brown, 
symbol of renunciation and self-sacrifice. John 


Children of the Shell 


lived alone in the wilderness; which, in the 
picture, is at the right. John carries, as a badge 
of his office as the Forerunner of Jesus, the 
conventional cross of reeds, with a scroll at the 
top inscribed with the Latin words which mean 
“Behold the Lamb of God.” The child Jesus 
is giving John a drink from a shell, the ateri- 
bute of a pilgrim. 

In the foreground, at the left, lies a lamb, 
to which Jesus was likened, looking upward 
towards its little Master. Beyond, at the left, 
is a mass of foliage, a symbol of vigorous and 
fruitful life. This place of living waters is in 
strong contrast, both literally and figuratively 
with the desert place to the right. 

The cherubs in the clouds, symbols of eter- 





nal life and joy, adore Him who even as a 
child begins His mission of service by “giving 
to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water.” His gesture would seem to indi- 
cate that He was Himself doing it “in the name 


| 
\ 


Murillo 


of a disciple’’—giving the credit for His act to 
a love behind His own. 

This picture does not illustrate any passage 
in the Gospels. It is a charming invention of 
the artist himself to set forth, in a pleasing ob- 
ject lesson, the mission of the Christ who came 
“Not to be ministered unto but to minister’, 
and to give ‘‘the water of life’ to all mankind. 

The original, in the Prado Gallery of Madrid, 
is never without its admirers. Its warm gloom, 
into which is thrust its wedge of golden light, 
has given pleasure to lovers of beauty for more 
The child 


loveliest in the whole 


than centuries. face of the 
Christ is 


realm of painting. 
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High Spots in the District Meetings 


RESUME OF PROGRAMS 
Oshkosh, Ashland, Stevens Point, Superior, Eau Claire, and La Crosse 


DURING the month of October six of the 
seven District Associations will hold their 
annual meetings. The purpose of these meet- 
ings is to bring the teachers together at a com- 
mon center where they can present their indi- 
vidual problems and find solutions through dis- 
cussion with other teachers, from talks by edu- 
cational leaders, and from demonstrations of 
actual practices. They bring to teachers new 
methods and technics, and a fresh supply of 
inspiration. 
Through the courtesy of the district officers 
we are giving below a resumé of the programs. 


Northeastern, Oshkosh, Oct. 4 


CHARACTER Education will be the keynote 

of the morning session. Dr. Mark A. May 
of Yale University will speak on The Status of 
Character Education in the United States. 
This will be followed by a discussion of the 
Sociological Aspects of Moral Education by Dr. 
Ross L. Finney of the University of Minne- 
sota. Charles Henry Johnson, L. L. D., a grad- 
uate of Harvard and Boston Universities, who 
was appointed by President Coolidge to repre- 
sent the United States in the International 
Prison Congress in Europe in 1925, a member 
of the American Relief Administration in Rus- 
sia and the Near East for five months, and a 
former deputy warden of Sing Sing Prison un- 
der Thomas Mott Osborne, will be the third 
speaker. He will discuss Crime, Its Cause and 
Prevention. 

The programs for the afternoon sectional 
meetings contain such special features as How 
Character May be Developed in the Public 
Schools, Experimental Studies in Character by 
Dr. Mark A. May, and Problems in Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance by Professor 
Homer J. Smith of the University of Minne- 
sota. Some of the other prominent speakers on 
the various sectional programs are Dr. Ross L. 
Finney; C. J. Anderson, director of the School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin; Ed- 
gar G. Doudna, secretary of the Normal School 
Regents; O. H. Plenzke, assistant state super- 
intendent of schools; President Frank S. Hyer 
of the Whitewater State Teachers College; 
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President Robert Dodge Baldwin of the Cen- 
tral State Teachers College; President Frank E. 
Baker of the Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege; J. T. Giles, state supervisor of High 
Schools, Alfred Hiles Bergen, leader of the 
famous Lyric Chorus of one hundred men in 
Milwaukee; Foster S. Randle, principal of the 
East Side High School, Madison; Dr. Earl 
Baker of Lawrence College; Lavilla A. Ward, 
state supervisor of deaf, blind, and defective 
speech; and C. M. Yoder, commercial depart- 
ment, Whitewater. 

The officers are Laura M. Johnston, Osh- 
kosh, president, and George O. Savage, Osh- 
kosh, secretary. 


Northern, Ashland, Oct. 10-11 


HE principal features of the Thursday gen- 

eral session are an address by J. Adam 
Bede of Duluth, Minnesota, In the Wake of 
the World; a discussion of The Financial 
Situation of our High Schools by John Calla- 
han; a talk on Government by Gangland by 
C. Ray Hansen, a Chicago attorney; and a 
talk, In Freedom’s Name by R. D. Baldwin, 
president of Stevens Point Teachers College. 
Other speakers of the afternoon will be J. T. 
Kendrigen, president of the Ashland Board of 
Education, and J. D. Brownell, president North- 
land College. 

Friday's general session will have Edgar G. 
Doudna on The Teacher and the Law; Au- 
brey W. Williams, Madison, on the Economic 
and Social Illiterates. Silas Evans, president of 
Ripon college, and W. B. Davidson of Stout 
Institute have places on the Friday program. 

Other well known educators of the state are 
scheduled for the sectional program among 
them being R. A. Karges, J. F. Waddell, B. E. 
McCormick, Russell Johnston, Minda P. Hov- 
land, M. C. Palmer, F. O. Holt, and Evanda 
Becker. 

The Ashland Music Club will give an enter- 
tainment for the teachers on Thursday evening. 

The officers are H. M. Nelson, Ondossagon, 
president, and Grace Alcorn, Ashland, secretary. 
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Central, Stevens Point, Oct. 11 


HE general session will be held in the fore- 

noon at which time Dr. G. A. Lundquist 
of the University of Minnesota, and Supt. P. P. 
Claxton of Tulsa, Oklahoma, will speak. 

Outstanding speakers have been secured for 
the sectional meetings to be held in the after- 
noon. 

Frederick M. Snyder, traveler and journal- 
ist, as well as a live lecturer on world topics, 
will speak in the evening on ‘Keeping Ahead 
of the Headlines.” 

An attendance of at least 1200 teachers is 
expected and an attractive and profitable pro- 
gram has been planned. 

The officers of the association are O. W. 
Neale, Stevens Point, president, and I. C. 
Painter, Wausau, secretary. 


Lake Superior, Superior, 
Oct. 16-17-18 
HE general sessions will hear Dr. Robert 
William McLaughlin of Massachusetts and 
New York, lecturer on historical and_philo- 
sophical subjects; Dr. Henry Herbert Goddard 
of the Ohio State University, well-known spe- 
cialist in the field of the feeble minded; Dr. 
Frederick W. Maroney, Director of Public 
Health Education, Atlantic City, and the enter- 
taining and instructive lecturer, Mr. Frederick 
M. Snyder. Another speaker of note will be 
scheduled for Thursday evening, October 17. 
The section meetings hold promise of being 
both interesting and highly instructional. 
The S. S. Henry Company, sponsored by the 
Superior Central High School, has been secured 
for Friday evening's entertainment. 
The officers are C. G. Wade, principal of 
Superior Central High School, president, and 
Edith Turnell, Superior, secretary. 


Northwestern, Eau Claire 
Oct. 17-18 


HEADLINERS on the Thursday afternoon 
general program are Frederick Snyder of 
New York City, and Nellie Lee Holt of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Mr. Snyder gave an excel- 
lent address at Milwaukee last year. He is an 
outstanding thinker and a very entertaining 
speaker. Miss Holt, who has done extensive 
traveling in Europe and Asia, is a member of 
the Stevens Point College faculty. 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” will be presented 
Thursday evening by the Stratford Players of 
Utica, New York. 


Dr. Frederick Maroney, Director of Health 
of Atlantic City, a reputed authority on health, 
and Dr. B. H. Bode, formerly of Wisconsin, 
now on the faculty of Ohio State University, 
will be the speakers on the Friday morning 
general program. Music will be furnished by 
the All-District orchestra composed of some 
hundred and twenty-five school pupils of the 
district under the direction of Mr. E. L. 
Gadbois. 

Four large sectional programs followed by 
Round Table discussions are scheduled for the 
afternoon. Among the speakers will be Mr. 
M. C. Palmer, president of the State Teachers 
Association, and Professor A. S. Barr of the 
Education Department of the University. 

The officers are W. C. Hansen, Oconto, 
president, and B. W. Bridgman, State Teachers 
College, Eau Claire, secretary. 


Western, La Crosse, Oct. 18-19 


WO major themes are to be developed in 
the La Crosse meetings: Character Educa- 
tion and Health Education. 

Many interesting topics have been selected 
for discussion in the meetings among them 
being: Curriculum Activities in Character Edu- 
cation, The Contagion of Character, Instruc- 
tional Trends in Junior High Schools, The Ear 
Marks of a Good High School, Educational 
Philosophy Applied, The Problems of Educa- 
tion in Europe, A New Physical Education Pro- 
gram, Character Education in the Grades, Re- 
creation and Health Education in a Rural School 
Program, What May We Have a Right to Ex- 
pect from Teachers. 

The speakers on the various programs are 
M. C. Palmer, president of the State Teachers 
Association, Rev. M. C. Rice of Detroit, G. A. 
Selke, president of the State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, Miss Georgianna Lom- 
men, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota, S. M. Thomas and Miss Maybelle Bush 
of the State Department, F. J. Lowth of Janes- 
ville, Wm. Bruce of Milwaukee, G. A. Snod- 
grass, president of the State Teachers College, 
La Crosse, W. J. Wittich, director of physical 
and health education, State Teachers College. 

Through the courtesy of the local Chamber 
of Commerce the Minnesota players will pre- 
sent a special program for the teachers on 
Thursday evening, October 18. 

The officers are Ollie M. Swanson, Sparta, 
president, and Emery W. Leamer, La Crosse, 
secretary. 
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Takes Trip Abroad as Re 


ACT is often truer than fiction. At least so 
Mrs. Dorothy Enloe Buck of Platteville 
found out while away on her honeymoon 

last June. A trip to Europe with all expenses 
paid and the Founder's Medal for 1929 were 
awarded to her in a national contest for rural 
school teachers sponsored by the Grade Teacher 
Magazine. So Mr. and Mrs. Buck extended 
their honeymoon and went to Europe. 
Dorothy Enloe was graduated from Belmont 
High School in 1922. She 
completed the one year ru- 
ral course at Platteville 
Normal School in 1923. 
For three years she taught 
in the Wunderlin school, 
District 7, town of Harri- 
son. In the fall of 1926 
she was elected to a posi- 
tion in another rural school 
of larger enrollment with 
an increase in salary, the 
Flora School, District No. 
10, Town of Beetown. It 
was in these two schools 
that she proved her ability 
as a teacher and made an 
enviable record as a teacher 
and community worker. 
Miss Enloe’s teaching 
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Rural Teacher Wins Trip to Europe 


ENLOE BUCK 


sult of Teaching Efficiency 


college was one of its critics for rural prac- 
tice teachers. It was while she was at the Block- 
house school that Miss Enloe developed a high 
degree of perfection in teaching technique, ef- 
ficiency, and economy of time in class manage- 
ment. 

Miss Enloe was married on June 12 and 
was away on her honeymoon when word was 
received that she had been awarded the prize. 
It was a complete surprise to her for her name 

had been entered entirely 
-) unknown to her. Mr. J. C. 
Brockert, director of the 
rural department of the 
college, nominated her; 
sent the names of people 
who have seen her work; 
submitted thirteen pages of 
typed material such as les- 
son plans and the like, il- 
lustrative of one phase of 
the requirements of the 
contest; and sent in a two 
hundred page student work 
book in arithmetic. Mr. 
Brockert also looked after 
the taking of photographs 
of the school for the mag- 
azine. 


Mrs. Buck left New 





technique was discovered 
by one of the supervising 
teachers of the county who 
called upon her to do some demonstration 
teaching before thirty or forty rural teachers of 
that part of the county. Her method was to call 
up two Classes at the same time; she gave one 
class a check-test to write out while she as- 
signed to the other a new lesson, explained 
difficulties, and taught the pupils how to study. 
She devised this plan for testing the progress 
of one class, while at the same time, teaching 
another. She thus increased the class recitation 
period 100 per cent, and solved one of the 
most serious problems of the ungraded school, 
namely, the lack of sufficient time for recitation. 

At the close of the 1927 summer school ses- 
sion she was graduated from the two year ru- 
ral course at Platteville Teachers College. She 
took up her work in the Blockhouse in Sep- 
tember 1927 and by an arrangement with the 
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York with her husband on 
July 6, and planned to re- 
turn about August 21. She 
attended the sessions of the World Federation 
of Teachers Associations at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, visited the principal centers of Old World 
culture, was received by the educational authori- 
ties and had the opportunities for conferences 
with European leaders in the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Enloe Buck 


From a position of comparative obscurity, 
where she had been faithful over her everyday 
tasks, Mrs. Buck became an honored guest at 
an international gathering of fellow teachers. 
National and international attention has been 
called to her plan of classroom procedure, upon 
which the award, which was based on an out- 
standing contribution to elementary school 
teaching, was made. This places Mrs. Buck 
in a position to make other contributions to the 
progress of her chosen profession. 


——————— 
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Hospitality Was No Word For It 


By HELEN GNATZIG 
Rural Teacher, Walworth County, Whitewater 


OSPITALITY!! I have never seen such 
hospitality. We found it to the right of 
us, we found it to the left of us, in fact, 

we were mighty nigh surrounded by it. Atlanta 
is certainly the center of that old southern style 
of hospitableness. It made me feel as if I were 
wanted in this busy 


was the southern barbecue. That was great 
sport! It was said Atlanta raised $25,000.00 to 
entertain us, and without a doubt, it was all 
spent. Besides all these social entertainments, 
the rides in the courtesy cars must not be for- 
gotten. These were furnished by the citizens of 

Atlanta. Watermelons, 





world. Such a welcome as 
we teachers received 
makes me want to go on 
living always. I should 
say about ten thousand 
teachers arrived in At- 
lanta, and if each one re- 
ceived a special invita- 
tion like I did—that 
alone certainly must have 
been a great task for 
someone. 

“The Education for a 
New World” was the 
main theme of the con- 
vention. After hearing 
those great speakers elab- 
orate on that thought 
it made me feel as though 
I must hurry a trifle more 
or the new world would 
be an old world before 
one-half of our work was 
accomplished. Our great 
educators thoroughly be- = — 


New N. E. A. President 





peaches, and coca cola, 
were served throughout 
the convention. Flowers, 
fruit, and newspapers 
were sent to our hotels 
daily by the schools of 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta, in 
well worth seeing. It is 
very historic to begin 
with, for the Battle of 
Atlanta was fought with- 
in the city limits. The 
Cyclorama at Grant Park, 
a painting of Atlanta's 
battle, and Stone Moun- 
tain just outside the city, 
are wonders of which any 
city might well be proud. 
Then there is Bobby 
Jones, who is Atlanta's 
own. I called on Br'’er 
Rabbit at the ‘Wren’s 
Nest’, so named by Joel 
ee Chandler Harris. The 


itself, is 


lieve that more physical E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska, Robert Burns cottage was 
education, reading, mu- was elected to the presidency of the another interesting place. 
i . i ; y. Per ae ots ,? 7 
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ac r¢ ; 1 the original in 
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ers, it was a great privi- 

lege to sit among that great mass of intelligent 
representatives from each state in the Union, 
the Virgin, Phillipine, and Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska and Porto Rico. The inspirations gained 
from being among them was well worth the 
trip. "Twas a mighty thrill to know that 1, 
small I, was one of them. 

There was, indeed, no opportunity for any- 
one to become despondent. There was a con- 
tinual round of garden parties, teas, receptions, 
and sight-seeing trips. One of the big features 


mous by Sidney Lanier 
flows near Atlanta. Any number of beautiful 
colleges and educational institutions were also 
visited 
I am, indeed, mighty happy that I attended 
that convention for it was a chance of a life- 
time. If only every teacher could attend such 
a convention she would surely be much more 
inspired by the immensity of her occupation, 
she would return to her school with a firm re- 
solve to do her bit in this first of all occupa 
tions—teaching. 





NOTHER school year has been launched. 
I hope it may be pleasant and profitable 
to all. 

As we enter upon the year’s work full of 
energy accumulated during the long period of 
rest and recreation, there should come to us a 
degree of satisfaction because of what has been 
accomplished in education in Wisconsin. At the 
same time the achievement of the past should 
fan the fire of ambition within each of us to 
make 1930 a better year than any that has 
preceded it. Achievement 
depends upon each of us 
putting real thought and 
genuine preparation into 
our work. But it also de- 
pends upon team work. 
As individuals, accomplish- 
ment in many directions is 
limited; as a group pool- 
ing our efforts and pulling 
together, our sphere is 
broadened. 

Since last November, I 
have realized more than 
before the possibilities of 
progress through profes- 
sional organization. While 
it has been my privilege to 
have membership in our 
professional organization, 
the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, for many 
years, I have never fully 
comprehended its purposes 
and its influence in profes- 
sional development and 
school achievement until 
this year when it has been 
my good fortune to serve as president of that 
great organization. 

The part it has played from the beginning of 
statehood in Wisconsin; from the log hut with 
hand hewn benches to well built, modernly 
equipped, adequately lighted, properly venti- 
lated school buildings in every city, village, 
and hamlet, and at every cross road; in ever 
increasing teaching standards and better serv- 
ice to our boys and girls; in equalization of 
school support that no boy or girl may be de- 
nied school privileges; in higher salaries for 
teachers and better living conditions; in ade- 
quate provision for retired teachers through the 
retirement law; and, in the building of a mor- 
ale that assures adequate moral and_ financial 
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M. C. Palmer, President 


Drive Ahead is President's Appeal 


support of the state’s greatest and most im- 
portant institution, is a record of which we 
teachers of 1929 may justly be proud. 

There is not a teacher in the profession in 
Wisconsin today who is not profiting because 
of that record, and it should be a privilege and 
a duty of each and every one of us to support 
the organization which has done much for us 
and the schools we serve. 

The need for united effort through our as- 
sociation is no less than at any period since 
its organization. Much has 
been accomplished, but 
more must be done if ac- 
complishments of the past 
are to be protected and our 
high standards maintained 
and extended. The inter- 
ests of the schools and our 
own interests demand a 
strong, a more energetic, 
and a more aggressive or- 
ganization than ever be- 
fore. We can have that 
kind of an organization if 
we want it and are willing 
to support it. Sympathy 
may be soothing, but sup- 
port makes for success. An 
individual may be a good 
soldier, but he is not an 
army, and an army can 
drive ahead where an in- 
dividual must fail. If ev- 
ery last man and women 
of the great army of school 
people in Wisconsin will 
enlist in its service, the 
Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation will drive ahead where it must fail if 
even only a small per cent remain outside its 
ranks. 

It has been a great pleasure to serve the 
teachers of the state in the capacity of president 
of their professional organization. That pleas- 
ure would be complete if I could feel that I had 
been able to do something for the betterment 
of the profession. In my opinion, there is noth- 
ing so important at this time as the enlistment 
of all the teachers of the sate in their profes- 
sional association. 

Therefore, may I earnestly urge each and all 
of you to SEND IN YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
TO THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION NOW. —M. C. Palmer 
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The School Teachet’s Voice 


“Teachers are not community leaders” 


“The pathos of the teacher’s life is that it is 
isolated and that her “leadership” is limited 
to the privileges of keeping young children in 
line at the doorway or policing their activities 
at the annual picnic.” 


An editorial containing this statement ap- 
peared in a mid-western daily seven years ago. 
A quarter of a century ago the editor's state- 
ment might have been true. The situation has 
vastly changed today. The school teacher's voice 
is heard not only in the community, but in the 
state and nation. It is not the weak voice of an 
individual “missionary” crying in the wilder- 
ness. It is the strong voice of many thousands 
of school teachers. It is the voice of local and 
state and national education associations. 


In no uncertain tones this voice has supported 
the principle that education is the inalienable 
right of all. It has been heard in the legislative 
halls of state and nation opposing child labor; 
it led the program toward higher qualifications 
for teachers; it spoke for better rural education ; 


it was the voice that called for recognition of 
statewide financial responsibility for education; 
it was the voice speaking from the platform and 
through the press that taught the American peo- 
ple to see the need of caring in the public 
schools for the body as well as the mind. 

The weak voice of the poorly paid teacher a 
few years ago cried in vain even for bread and 
the necessities of life. The strong voice of hun- 
dreds and thousands spoke through local and 
state and national conventions, and the cry was 
heard. 

Teachers are leaders today. Their advice and 
counsel is sought in many movements far afield 
from the classroom. Their committees, conven- 
tions, and professional journals are powerful 
factors in crystallizing public opinion. 

Singly the teacher’s voice is weak. Collective- 
ly it is heard afar. The increasing strength of 
leadership in social progress depends upon the 
school teacher's capacity for organizing and mo- 
bilizing effort through his local, state, and na- 
tional organizations. These organizations are 
the School Teacher's Voice. 


The W. T. A.—The Voice of Wisconsin Teachers 


The Wisconsin Teachers Association is ‘‘the 
voice” of teachers in Wisconsin. It has always 
been raised for better schools for the boys and 
girls and standards for teachets commensurate 
with service rendered. It was a force in bring- 
ing better lighted and better equipped school 
buildings, improved attendance laws, better pre- 
pared teachers, equality of school support 
through the equalization law, protection against 
partisan and personal politics, an enriched 
course of study which includes health, educa- 
tion, and medical inspection, music, and the 
arts, salary schedules commensurate with serv- 
ice rendered, safe-guarded tenure, and adequate 
provision for retired teachers. 


Is Your Voice 


If you have not enrolled through your local, 
fill out the blank below and mail it with your 


It was a force in creating a “better school’’ 
spirit within the schools and among the patrons 
of the schools; a force in bringing about ade- 
quate moral and financial support of the schools. 

It has been effective because it has been the 
“voice” of a great majority of Wisconsin teach- 
ers. Yet it is not the voice of ALL. 85% of the 
teachers through their association, have brought 
benefits to ALL the teachers of Wisconsin. 
Benefits will be greater when ALL the teachers 
are enrolled in their association. Besides, since 
all participate in benefits, it would seem that all 
should participate in supporting the organiza- 
tion which secures and maintains those benefits. 


Being Heard? 


check to the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
716 Beaver Building, Madison, Wis. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. I am enclosing $2.00. 


Please mail the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION to me 


City 


I am a teacher in the 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


School Board Conventions 
T THE present there have been forty-eight 
school board conventions held for this 
year. Of these, one was held in May, 
forty in June and seven in August, leaving thir- 
ty-one to be held after schools open in Septem- 
ber. In past years these conventions have been 
spread over the school year, many times into 
the winter months, but there has been a steady 
increase in the number of calls for earlier dates 
until the present year, and many more have al- 
ready called for next year dates that will en- 
able the conventions to be held before the an- 
nual meeting the second Monday of July. 
Others have called for August meetings before 
the opening of school. This shows that the real 
object of these conventions is receiving a more 
careful consideration each year. This object is 
stated in the law, “for the purpose of consul- 
tation, advice, and instruction pertaining to the 
schools of the county’. It is to make every 
possible preparation for the best school for the 
children the succeeding year. 

This year has shown very clearly the truth of 
a quotation from the editor of the Tribune pub- 
lished at Wisconsin Rapids. He wrote the fol- 
lowing after attending the entire session of the 
convention held in that city August 22, 

“Only a few of the 105 districts were un- 
represented and the attendance included not 
only school directors, clerks and treasurers, but 
also many rural and state graded school teachers 
and others who came voluntarily for the pur- 
pose of self education. The uniformly attentive 
faces of those who listened to the most excel- 
lent addresses impelled us to the conclusion that 
here were intelligent, forward thinking people 
who were vitally and sincerely interested in the 
welfare of Wood county's school children and 
who were avid for information which would 
help them to make the Wood county schools as 
good and even better than any others in Wis- 
consin. 

“The question box too was illuminating. 
Plenty of practical questions were asked and 
clearly and promptly answered. During the in- 
termissions school board members crowded 
around the speaker, all anxious for accurate in- 
formation. After attending this meeting we are 
more than ever convinced that Wood county is 
progressive.” 

Not only are board members in attendance 
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at these meetings but also a large per cent of 
the teachers, parents and others interested in 
schools. All persons, especially officers, are 
urged to bring their questions and problems to 
be discussed and solved. The State Board of 
Health is usually represented by a good practical 
taik on health in home and school and how to 
protect the same. The county superintendent 
calls these meetings and conducting them im- 
proves the opportunity of effectively consulting 
and leading the business management of the 
county's schools. It is interesting to see these 
superintendents grow in leadership and general 
efficiency and to observe the improvement of 
the schools both in business management and 
teaching efficiency under this improved lead- 
ership. 

In these general conventions a large per cent 
of cities are represented. The Wisconsin city 
school board association holds its annual meet- 
ing in April either in Milwaukee or Madison 
at the time and place of the meeting of the 
Association of City Superintendents. Here is 
found much inspiration and great help toward 
the betterment of the public schools. 





High School Supervisors Meet 

IGH School Supervision Conferences will 
be held throughout the State on the fol- 
lowing dates: Algoma (County Normal) Sept. 
18; Appleton (Lincoln Bldg.) Oct. 15; Ash- 
land Sept. 20; Blair Sept. 11; Boscobel Sept. 
25; Burlington Oct. 2; Chippewa Falls (Jr. 
H. S.) Sept. 20; Clintonville Sept. 27; Cran- 
don Sept. 26; Dodgeville Oct. 2; Durand 
(Court House) Sept. 10; Fond du Lac Oct. 23; 
Green Bay (West High) Sept. 19; Hudson 
(City Hall) Sept. 17; Janesville Oct. 4; Lady- 
smith Oct. 9; Madison (Capitol Hearing 
Room) Sept. 27; Manitowoc Oct. 17; Marsh- 
field Sept. 27; Mayville Oct. 22; Medford 
Sept. 26; Monroe Oct. 3; Oconto Falls Sept. 
20: Oconomowoc Oct. 1; Park Falls (City 
Hall) Sept. 25; Platteville Sept. 26; Plymouth 
(City Libr.) Oct. 18; Portage Oct. 1; Reeds- 
burg Oct. 3; Richland Center (City Hall) 
Sept. 24; St. Croix Falls Sept. 18; Shorewood 
Oct. 3; Sparta Sept. 13; Spooner Sept. 21; 
Tomahawk Oct. 23; Wausau Oct. 24; and 


Wautoma Oct. 25. The meetings will be in the 
high school building unless otherwise indicated, 
and will open at 9:30 A. M. and close at 3:30. 
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State Department Members 
in Europe 
HE World Federation of National Educa- 


tional Associations held their fourth bien- 
nial session at Geneva, Switzerland during the 
latter part of July. Miss Maybell G. Bush, State 
Supervisor of Elementary Schools, represented 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association at 
this meeting, giving special attention to the con- 
ferences devoted to promotion of international 
understanding and good will through a world 
program to be carried out in elementary schools. 
Miss Bush traveled in several other European 
countries prior to and following the meeting at 
Geneva. 

Mr. S. M. Thomas, State Supervisor of High 
Schools, was also a representative of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association at the Ge- 
neva conference. Mr. Thomas spent two months 
traveling extensively in Europe and giving at- 
tention to the organization and administration 
of high schools in the countries visited. 

Miss Margaret Lison, Supervisor of Physic- 
ally Disabled Children, was a speaker at the 
World Conference of Workers for Crippled 
Children held at Geneva during the latter part 
of July. Miss Lison, in company with others 
engaged in similar service, spent some time also 
visiting noted central European hospitals and 
clinics for the rehabilitation of cripples. 





Roosevelt Mernorial 


SUNDAY, October 27, will be the 71st annt- 

versary of Theodore Roosevelt. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction was requested by 
the Women’s Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
Roosevelt House, 28 E. 20th St., New York 
City, to suggest that special exercises be held 
during that week in the schools to celebrate the 
birthday of this great American. The purpose 
of the observance should be to hold before the 
youth of the state the example of an American 
citizen who overcame the handicap of physical 
weakness in his boyhood and used his strength 
for the betterment of mankind. 





Special Education 


HE State Department of Public Instruction 
has engaged Miss Katherine D. Lynch as 
assistant to Dr. Henrietta V. Race in the De- 
partment of Special Education. 
Miss Lynch is a graduate of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., and received a Master’s 


degree here in 1924. She is continuing her 
graduate studies at Columbia. She has spent the 
summer in Germany and Austria studying the 
care and teaching of mental defectives in 
Europe. 

Miss Lynch has taught in special classes in 
Wisconsin and New Jersey besides doing work 
in the Experimental School at Smith College. 





Educating for Tomorrow 


HE opening of the school year will bring 
relief to some of the young people who 
find prolonged leisure burdensome and tedious. 
To others it will mean the added joy of the 
school atmosphere and environment. To some 
parents it will bring relief from the distrac- 
tion of keeping the children occupied and en- 
tertained. To others it will mean heavy hearts 
when they see for the first time the school shar- 
ing with the home in the training of the child. 
To some young people it will mean a struggle 
to give up a remunerative position for what 
may seem to them less profitable work. Others 
will have a consciousness that no matter how 
lucrative the position, it will be more profitable 
to resume schooling. These view education in 
terms of the future returns. Financial needs may 
dictate that others continue their earnings to 
permit resumpion of the schooling later on. 
As a rule, parents are more concerned about 
adequate schooling than the child—this because 
of the fact that if they have been educated they 
appreciate its value, and if they have not, they 
are conscious of their loss. 

Young people may argue that they have suf- 
ficient training to meet future requirements. It 
is difficult to foresee what these requirements 
may be because of rapidly changing standards. 

It is hard to say when a boy or girl has had 
sufficient training. Such training usually in- 
creases opportunities as well as incomes. It 
would seem a wise policy to be liberal in esti- 
mating the amount of educational training re- 
quired rather than be forced to acquire it at an 
age when they are less susceptible to it. The 
fact that young people in increasing numbers 
are today taking this precaution makes the situ- 
ation more emphatic and the demand more im- 
perative. Boards of Education and School Offi- 
cials, appreciating this situation, have made 
adequate provisions for every demand. It rests 
with the young people and their parents to do 
the rest. They should at least consult with 
School Officials before deciding to terminate 
schooling. 








Eight Months with the Legislature 


URING the longest session of the Legis- 

lature in Wisconsin, the Wisconsin 

Teachers Association sent out seventeen 
legislative bulletins giving information about 
proposed legislation, hearings, and the final dis- 
position of the bills. 

The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will outline a 
summary of the new laws concerning education 
on this page each month until all new laws have 
been presented. If teachers will therefore clip 
this page each month, they will have a complete 
report of new legislation affecting education in 
Wisconsin. 


CHAPTER 10 (24-A): provides for four year term of 
office for county superintendents. To be eligible 
for office, the county superintendent must be a 
resident of the county, have taught eight 
months in a public school in this state, and 
after July 1, 1929, must hold an unlimited state 
certificate. This last requirement shall not dis- 
qualify those who held the office of county su- 
perintendent on June 30, 1929. 

CHAPTER 194 (63-A): provides that the blue book, 
which shall contain lists of Senators and Assem- 
blymen, statistical and other information of a 
general character, shall be made as useful as 
possible for Civics classes in schools. 

CHAPTER 160 (128-A): amends the present law per- 
mitting boards of education to provide board 
and lodging in lieu of transportation for chil- 
dren residing more than two miles from school 
and pay not to exceed two dollars per week for 
such board and lodging. The district shall be 
reimbursed by the state at the rate of one dollar 
per week for each child boarded and lodged. 
The board may, if in its judgment it is to the 

@ interest of the district, in lieu of furnishing 
transportation or board and lodging, pay the 
tuition of such child in another district which 
such child can conveniently attend without trans- 
portation. 

CHAPTER 163 (162-A): provides that the state su- 
perintendent shall apportion the county teachers’ 
institute funds to the several counties in the 
amount of $100 to each county and the balance 
in proportion to the number of duly qualified 
teachers. 

CHAPTER 86 (183-A): amends the present statute by 
providing that the county board may require any 
elective or appointive county officer to keep his 
office at the county seat in an office to be pro- 
vided by the county. 

CHAPTER 51 (236-A): provides that the 12th day of 
October is “Columbus Day” and when it does 
not fall upon a school day, the school day near- 
est such date shall be Columbus Day. On Colum- 
bus Day one and one-half hours may be devoted 
in the schools to instruction and appropriate 
exercises. 

CHAPTER 82 (346-A): provides that the 9th day of 
October shall be designated as “Leif Erikson 


pe Re 


Day”, and when it does not fall upon a school 
day, the school day nearest such date is desig- 
nated as Leif Erikson Day. On such date, one 
and one-half hours may be devoted in the 
schools to instruction and appropriate exercises. 


CHAPTER 168 (431-A): provides that on the 11th 
day of November, schoo! shall be taught for one- 
half such day, but at least two hours of the 
other half of such day shall be devoted to the 
holding of appropriate exercises within the 
school or to the participation in appropriate pub- 
lic exercises in the vicinity of said school, to 
commemorate the historical event associated with 
Armistice day. 

CHAPTER 238 (638-A): provides that school boards 
may provide necessary books and stationery for 
keeping the records and doing the business of 
the district not exceeding $300 in value in any 
one year, and such school books as, in their judg- 
ment, may be needed by pupils whose parents 
are not able to furnish them. 

CHAPTER 252 (639-A): provides that the boards shall 
keep buildings and grounds in good repair, and 
in safe and sanitary conditions and it shall be 
the duty of the board to keep the buildings and 
equipment amply insured. It gives boards the 
right to execute a note for that purpose if there 
are no funds in the school treasury sufficient to 
pay the premium. 


CHAPTER 260 (640-A): provides that the salaries of 
the treasurer and director of the school board 
shall not exceed $10 each, and that the salary of 
the clerk shall not exceed $15, except that in 
such districts with more than one common school, 
the salary of each board member may be $5 
additional for each additional school, unless the 
district maintains a state graded or high school. 


CHAPTER 73 (278-A): provides that the superintend- 
ent may require principals of all public schools 
to report the names and ages of all children en- 
rolled between the ages of 7 and 18, their post 
office addresses, places of residence of parents 
of such children, number of the district, number 
of miles such children reside from such school 
house, number of days each child was present 
during the month, and any other information 
required by him. 


CHAPTER 93 (234-S): a new section is added pro- 
viding any city, village, town, or school district 
of the state may acquire and own lands for for- 
estry purposes either within or without the ter- 
ritory limits or such municipality and may carry 
on forestry on such lands and appropriate, raise, 
and expend money for such purpose. 


CHAPTER 182 (294-S): amends subsection (2) of sec- 
tion 40.34 as follows: The board of any district 
which has suspended school shall pay the tuition 
of all children of school age residing in the dis- 
trict who attend other district schools during 
such suspension, and shall provide transporta- 
tion to and from school for all children residing 
more than two miles from the nearest school 
which they may attend * * * etc. 
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W m. Boardmember to John Schoolmaster 


(For more than two years John Schoolmaster 
counselled teachers through the columns of the Jour- 
NAL OF EpucATION. His keen analysis of current 
educational problems and his occasional tour into the 
field of philosophy were both informational and in- 
spirational. Beginning with this number William 
Boardmember will present some of his problems 
through a page addressed to John Schoolmaster each 
week. Read William’s articles. They will discuss 
problems which concern every teacher.—Editor ) 
Dear John: 


For a great many years I’ve been earning my 
living in business and serving as a member of 
the Board of Education as a side-line. I’ve en- 
joyed it greatly and as you know I've been able 
to keep up the contacts with educational prob- 
lems that I began to develop when I taught a 
country school many years ago. Of course I've 
only the layman’s point of view, but even so 
it’s been an avocation of more than a little in- 
tellectual profit. I read several educational jour- 
nals and once in a while I try a book on educa- 
tion. I confess, however, that the jargon you 
have developed bothers me not a little. I guess 
at the meaning of coefficient of correlation, | 
skip your elaborate statistical computations and 
formulae, and try to understand your problems 
and the conclusions. 

Often I think you schoolmen have become 
too greatly enamored with objectivity and what 
you call impersonal scientific methods. Of course 
this “tested truth’ is worth more than mere 
tradition or personal opinion, but I can't be 
quite as hopeful about it as you seem to be. It’s 
easy, I should think, to develop into a human 
adding machine and to train men to manipulate 
statistics. It’s exceedingly difficult to get people 
interested in the very personal problems of the 
human spirit—and I think you school men need 
to tackle this side of your job a little more. 

What I really started to write about I’m 
afraid is going into a postscript. You know that 
as a board member I’m between two fires. On 
one hand our superintendent is laying before us 
desirable plans for expansion, the teachers ask 
for increased salaries, our janitors and engi- 
neers are underpaid, we need a lot of building 
repairs, and a half dozen new elementary 
schools, our various service clubs and women’s 
organizations are asking for extensions of our 
work into the field of their annual hobbies, and 
within our board there are constantly being de- 
veloped fruitful ideas for increasing the service 
of the schools. On the other hand I meet the 
mayor, the chairman of the finance committee 


of the city council who, with tears in their eyes 
(metamorphically) beg us to reduce or at least 
not increase our budget. The taxpayer, they 
say, will not stand for the constantly mounting 
costs of government, especially of education. 
They point to the increase of school budgets 
over ten years ago and especially to the rise in 
teachers’ salaries. They admit when I explain to 
them that compared with the demands made 
upon schools the costs are not out of proportion. 
But they say that even the educationally desir- 
able is limited by economic ability to pay. 

Now don’t think I’m in agreement with those 
who would decrease school expenses. I’m merely 
pointing out to you the point of view of the 
man who has to finance all of our governmental 
activities and still keep the taxpayer satisfied. 
In my judgment we must consider public money 
as a sacred trust and watch it with greatest care. 
Sometimes the best economy is to spend money, 
sometimes we must conserve through retrench- 
ment. 

I believe, John, that your educational or- 
ganizations should study the problem of school 
finance from the standpoint of those who pay 
the freight. The whole economic structure 1s 
so different from that of a decade ago that we 
hardly realize the change. Yet our tax system 
goes on the basis that possession of property 
constitutes ability to pay. The farmer hasn't 
had a very good time lately as I happen to 
know, since much of my business is with him. 
The home owner in the small city and village 
gets even a worse wallop when he gets his tax 
bill. The businessman has a fierce struggle to 
survive with new methods of merchandising 
and ever increasing consolidation and central- 
ization of control. We need a pretty thorough 
study of the tax problem and [ think that your 
profession should undertake it in a fair way. 
Perhaps some of the statistical energy you have 
devoted to determining whether you should 
teach children to add a column up or down 
could be expended on the problem of determin- 
ing whether the taxpayer has anything to add. 
So far he complains that subtraction is all the 
arithmetic he needs. Mind, I'm not saying he’s 
correct, I'm merely reporting his mental attitude. 

Personally, I’m tired of fighting these sham 
battles over taxes. I wish you would see that it’s 
a part of your job to get the facts, analyze them 
and submit them to the public. It’s the best 
service you can render education. 

Sincerely, William Boardmembey 











.... Editorial .... 


Proposed Changes in General Meeting and 
Delegate Assembly 
T a meeting of the Executive Committee on 
Saturday, September 7, the following im- 
portant changes in arrangements for the Mil- 
waukee convention were made: 

a. The official dates are November 6—7-8-9. 

b. New arrangements controlling “in’’ and 
“out” during the general program have 
been made. They will greatly convenience 
convention guests. See October ‘‘Jour- 
NAL” for details. 

c. The Delegate Assembly will meet at the 
Vocational School at 7:30 on Wednesday 
evening, November 6. This arrangement 
has been made to avoid a conflict between 
the Delegate Assembly meeting and pro- 
fessional meetings on Thursday afternoon. 

d. The regular professional programs will be 
held as usual on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday mornings. 

e. All committee reports should be in the 
hands of the Secretary by Saturday, No- 
vember 2, so that they may be printed 
and in the hands of delegates at the time 
of the meeting of the Delegate Assembly. 

f. Watch the October number of the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION for complete infor- 
mation about the convention. 

The above changes are important. The first 
relates to entering general meetings during pro- 
gram numbers. Early comers protest against be- 
ing disturbed by late comers, and late comers 
protest against being refused admission. To ac- 
commodate both a five minute period will be 
arranged before each number for persons to 
enter and leave the auditorium, and the upper 
gallery will be open at all times for late ar- 
rivals. It is a simple arrangement, and, we be- 
lieve, will entirely eliminate criticism if teach- 
ers will lend their cooperation. 

The Delegate Assembly is the legislative 
body of the association. Educational policies 
and other serious business matters should oc- 
cupy the ume of that body. Criticism last year 
was severe. To avoid repetition a definite and 
detailed method of procedure will be out- 
lined in advance, committee reports will be 
prepared and printed if possible and in the 
hands of delegates at the time of consideration, 
and an attempt will be made to conduct the 
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business with precision and dispatch. The 
meeting of the delegate assembly will be 
changed to a more satisfactory time. It is hoped 
that delegates and guests of the convention will 
acquaint themselves with these changes so that 
the criticism of last year, much of which was 
justified, may be eliminated and the programs 
and business of the Association conducted in 
an orderly and dignified manner as becomes a 
group of Wisconsin professional teachers. 
* * * 

Patronize Our Advertisers 

HE advertisements appearing in the JouR- 

NAL OF EDUCATION are carefully selected 
and thoroughly reliable. Without the books, 
maps, tests, equipment, furniture, and profes- 
sional services advertised our schools would be 
handicapped. Indeed, the service rendered by 
wide awake and progressive manufacturers and 
publishers has been no small factor in bringing 
the schools up to their present high state of 
efficiency. It is as necessary for teachers to know 
of new developments in school services, school 
books, school furniture and equipment as new 
tests, techniques, and curricula. Every teacher 
should read the ads as well as the articles, and 
should patronize the advertisers who support 
their JOURNAL. 

* * 


Teachers are Morally Obligated to Attend 
Saturday Conventions 

HE state meeting and six of the seven sec- 

tion teachers association meetings will be 
held during the next two months. In each case, 
part of the meeting is on school time, running 
over into Saturday. The teachers’ institute or 
meeting is a place where teachers may get in- 
spiration, information, and professional assist- 
ance. It is arranged to add to their equipment 
and to increase the efficiency of their work. 
Patrons of schools recognized the benefits to be 
derived from teachers’ meetings and, through 
their representatives in the legislature, made it 
legal to pay salaries for certain days on which 
schools are dismissed and teachers attend con- 
ventions. But now the complaint comes that 
the Saturday meetings are not well attended. A 
letter from a school patron charges that the 
convention is ‘a lark’’ and points to the lack of 
attendance on Saturday as proof of the state- 
ment. If a bill which was introduced in the 
Senate early in the session had passed, the priv- 
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ilege would have been practically destroyed. 
The charge was openly and freely made that 
teachers were not in earnest because they were 
willing to attend on school time and refused 
to attend on their own time. Teachers ought 
not to bring these criticisms upon themselves. 
School boards show their good faith when they 
dismiss school for conventions. We should and 
must do no less by conscientiously attending all 
sessions. We are morally obligated to attend 
the Saturday morning sessions. Failure to do so 
is unfair and unwise. 
* * 
Eight Months With The Legislature 
DURING the longest session of any legisla- 
ture on record in Wisconsin, something 

like 115 bills affecting education were intro- 
duced, discussed, and voted on by one or both 
houses. Some of them were constructive, some 
were neither harmful nor helpful, and some 
could hardly be construed other than danger- 
ous to educational progress. Some of the bills 
grew out of genuine planning and thinking, 
but it appeared that others were the result of 
personal opinion or of local situations which 
were unsatisfactory to groups or individuals. 
Some constructive measures passed, and some 
very necessary proposed legislation was de- 
feated. A resolution for an interim committee 
to study education was passed, and incidentally, 
it was used effectively to defeat pending legis- 
lation of merit. 

The net results of the session could scarcely 
make one optimistic. They serve to point out 
certain general propositions. 


1. The school budget is large and if con- 
sidered only with respect to the mag- 
nitude of other budgets without meas- 
uring returns on the investment, which 
are difficult to evaluate in dollars and 
cents, it is not easy to comprehend. 


2. There is some lack of confidence in 
the business ability of school men and 
women with the resulting suspicion 
that there is expensive duplication and 
a considerable number of ‘“‘frills and 
fancies’ which do not add much to 
school efficiency and which make school 
expenses higher than they ought to be. 


3. The tax situation in the state needs 
careful and scientific study for all must 
agree with the practical proposition that 
expenditures must be contingent upon 
available income. 


bho 
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These propositions are a challenge to the 
school men and women of Wisconsin who we 
believe are happy to have the opportunity to 
meet them. We believe that steps should be 
taken immediately by Wisconsin school people 
to: 


1. Study school service as a whole, evalu- 
ate all activities, and if there are any 
which do not contribute to efficiency, 
eliminate them. 


~ 


2. Study departments, schools, communi- 
ties, and the state as a whole, ferret out 
unnecessary duplication, if there is 
such, and eliminate it. 


3. Outline a program of education and 
enlightenment which will prove the 
value and necessity of additions to the 
curriculum which in the minds of some 
persons, are still in the “frills and fan- 
cies” class. 


4. Study the taxation problem of the state 
as a part of the responsibility of public 
servants. 


5. Make a survey of the present educa- 
tional resources and equipment and the 
future needs of the state, and restate 
and renew the educational develop- 
ment program to insure adequate sup- 
port for well equipped schools with a 
rich curriculum and a trained and efh- 
cient corp of teachers. 


We believe that school men and women are 
practical and not faddists or theorists as some 
people believe them to be. Certainly no pro- 
fession sets up more discriminating tests or im- 
poses more exacting conditions upon itself and 
its policies, procedures, and programs than 
school people, and there is no group whose 
program and activities are more inspired by 
altruistic motives. The high standards of our 
schools is tangible evidence of their practical 
and progressive spirit. But self survey is al- 
ways wholesome and a factor in progress, and 
if it shows that some unnecessary duplication 
or superficial practices have crept in during 
the rapidly changing conditions of the past few 
years, school people will be the first to recog- 
nize them and eliminate them. 

Eight months with the legislature emphasizes 
Wisconsin's faith in education and the desire of 
people from all sections of the state to provide 
adequate schooling for their children 














Of More Than Passing Interest 


HE 1930 meeting of the Department of Su- 

perintendence will be held from February 
22 to 27 in Atlantic City. The W. T. A. of- 
fice has reserved a block of rooms at Craig 
Hall for the Wisconsin delegation. The names 
of individuals must be certified by November 1. 
Wisconsin people who wish to have reserva- 
tions made through this office will therefore 
please write us at once. 





Hold Hungarian School 

N INTERESTING departure in education 

was made this summer in one of the class- 
rooms of the Cudahy High School. Twenty- 
eight Hungarian children born in America were 
instructed in the language and customs of the 
land from which their parents emigrated. It 
was started at the request of a number of Hun- 
garian fathers and mothers in Cudahy, who 
felt that the Americanization of their children 
was widening the breach between them. As 
the children learned to speak and read and 
write English they forgot the language of their 
parents, and parents and children were losing 
each other. They were taught the Hungarian 
language, patriotic and folk songs of old Hun- 
gary and something of the history and customs 
of that country. They were not, however, al- 
lowed to forget America. The American flag 
hung before them on the wall and they learned 
to sing ‘America’ in the Hungarian language. 





Appleton Committee Reports 
on Contests 

COMMITTEE of five teachers, after making 
a survey of contests and propaganda in the 
schools of Appleton, have made a report to the 
superintendent and the Board of Education. 
The committee studied nineteen essay contests. 
A questionnaire showed that teachers were 
strongly of the opinion that the profits from 
essay contests did not justify the work in- 
volved, although there was some distinction 
made between the essay and speech types of 
contests. A questionnaire to a limited number 
of other high schools in the state showed that 
eight out of nine were in favor of a movement 
against the promotion of such contests. Wis- 
consin and Illinois University High Schools re- 
port the contests as undesirable. The high 
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school of the University of Chicago chooses 
only a limited number, those which will inter- 
est pupils and which can be properly conducted. 
The committee summarizes its findings as fol- 
lows: 

Speech contests are the results of genuine in- 
terest, no propaganda is involved, the support 
is voluntary, and they are of interest to the 
entire school. 

Poster contests from outside sources seldom 
have a definite place in the art courses and the 
possibility for cheap advertising is easily cre- 
ated. Poster contests within the school are de- 
sirable, depending upon conditions. 

With reference to essay contests, the com- 
mittee points out that work might better be di- 
rected in fields of the school’s own choosing 
than in fields chosen from the outside, that 
there is a decided lack of student interset in 
them, that much of the work falls on the 
teacher, that many essay contests cannot be 
justified educationally as to time involved or 
subject matter, and that propaganda and adver- 
tising may creep in unawares. 





Teacher for Half Century Dies 


ILLIAM AVERY COCHRANE, for fifty- 

two years a teacher at the State School 
for the Deaf at Delavan, a veteran of the Civil 
War, and an alumnus of Beloit College, passed 
away August 9 after a few weeks of illness at 
his home in Delavan. 

Upon graduation Mr. Cochrane taught in 
Beloit for a short time. He spent two years in 
a school for the deaf in Flint, Mich., after which 
he returned to Beloit and took up his work in 
the Wisconsin State School for the Deaf. He 
was widely known for his work in teaching deaf 
pupils, many of whom have followed success- 
ful careers because of his teaching. His work 
at the Delavan school covered a period of fifty- 
two years. He retired seven years ago, the old- 
est beneficiary under the state teachers’ retire- 
ment fund plan. 

Mr. Cochrane’s work endeared him to all that 
knew him. His love of his life work and his 
power of kindling the enthusiasm of his pu- 
pils are well known. His quiet kindly but firm 
temperament made friends for him wherever 
he went. In the death of Mr. Cochrane the 
teaching profession suffers a great loss. 
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Let Your | 
First Aid Cabinets * 


come from =p 


Bauer & Black 


Cabinet No. 6 
$15.00 


Quantity Prices On 


Application 

Now Wisconsin wisely directs that supplying the official Boy Scout 
schools be equipped with First Aid First Aid Kit. Every item in them 
Cabinets. And you wisely want to is standard Bauer & Black mer- 
get the best. chandise of superior quality— 

Vous dooney will be fateliigwatly recognized throughout the medical 

é world. 

spent if you buy Bauer & Black 
cabinets. They have a background Let us send information about 
of exceptional experience in meet- First Aid Cabinets which conform 
ing school and industrial require- to Wisconsin requirements. Please 
ments in many states and in mail the coupon. 


Bauer & Black 


Division of The Kendall Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Bauer & Black, Name 
2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: Please send information Address 
about First Aid Cabinets conforming to 


Wisconsin requirements. City State 
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This tells why 


. these maps are 
supreme for America’s 


schoolrooms! 























Eminent American educators and map 
editors who know the needs of teacher and 
pupil have edited Bacon Wall Maps. In 
addition to this, they bear the name of 
G. W. Bacon & Company, Ltd. of London 
—internationally recognized as master 
map makers. 


These two facts are your positive assur- 
ance that they are exactly suited for your 
school. Clear and attractive, complete and 
efficient, accurate and utterly dependable, 
Bacon Maps provide all vital information 
without confusion. 


For the modern schoolroom, Weber 
Costello Company offer maps and globes 
for every teaching requirement—Bacon 
Standard Maps (essentially political), 
Bacon Semi Contour Maps (legibly combin- 
ing physical and political information), 
and Bacon Globes. 


Write for a sample section of our maps 
and a complete description of our globes. 


—Address Dept. M939 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
MAKERS OF 


Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard—Globes 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
blate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 





55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immedia‘e Service 


The Annuity and Retirement 
Board Law 


HE proposed annuity and retirement board 

law provides for a board of five per- 
sons, the state superintendent being ex officio 
member. Four of the members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate; one of the four shall be a teacher ac- 
tively engaged in school work in the state of 
Wisconsin. The annuity and retirement board, 
according to the new bill, shall assume all the 
duties of the annuity board and in addition to 
investing the funds of the retirement system, it 
shall invest the insurance fund, the life fund, 
the soldiers’ rehabilitation fund, and the funds 
of the Board of Regents of the University, and 
all other state boards, commissions, departments, 
and institutions. The board, according to the 
law, shall employ a director of investments who 
shall be a person of proven executive ability, 
qualified by prior experience and training, to 
invest the state's funds. The expense of the in- 
vestment board shall be pro-rated among the 
several funds involved. 

The law followed the recommendations of 
the majority report of the Interim Committee. 
Those in favor of the minority report of the 
Interim Committee objected to the bill on the 
basis that it eliminated the present board. 

To many of those directly interested, the Hunt 
substitute or the Loomis amendment in the As- 
sembly would probably have been a more satis- 
factory arrangement because under either one, 
the present board would have continued to ad- 
minister the funds under the new plan and thus 
the experience of the members of the board 
would not have been sacrificed. At committee 
hearings it was pointed out that the retirement 
fund had on the whole been invested quite sat- 
isfactorily and an appeal was made to continue 
the board as at present functioning. 

The new annuity law affects only the admin- 
istrative and investment features of the retire- 
ment system. The university, public, and nor- 
mal school retirement boards will function just 
as in the past and no change has been made in 
the annuities or benefits provided under the old 
law. 





Clear Lake, September 4. Reports 100% en- 
rollment. 


—M. B. Keck, Secy. 





Appleton, September 7. We greet vou with 
100% membership. 
—Maye Holmberg, Secy. 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR © | 
PRIMARY PLANS 


and 





FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
The World’s Largest and Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine 


Visual Aids 
for All Grades 


in the New 
Rotogravure 
Picture Section 


ACH month the Rotogravure 
Picture Section of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans pro- 
vides eight pages of pictures 
selected for their value as 
visual aids in the teaching of 
Geography, History, Art, Indus- 
try, Nature Study and other 
subjects for which visual aids 
are especially desirable. All of 
these pictures are beautifully 
reproduced in brown gravure. . 
Eighty pages in Rotogravure 
(containing more than 400 pic- 
tures) will be supplied during 
the school year. There will be 
as much other material in each 
issue as before — making the 
Rotogravure Picture Section 
distinetly an extra feature but 
with no extra charge as the 
subscription price remains the 
same. 





weer score 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE CRADES AMD RURAL SCHOOLE 








High Page Rovogrevure Picture Secuow Begins 1 Thos Tnewey 











AKE your teaching this year more enjoyable and suc- 
cessful than ever before by subscribing now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 

This very helpful and inspiring teachers’ magazine will 
you once each month during the school year—ten large, 
numbers filled with the best teaching material obtainable. 

The Contents are of an eminently practical and usable character 
and comprise Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices and Material 
for use in all branches of elementary school work. Special attention 
is also given to such important subjects as Health Education, The 
School Lunch, Sewing, Manual Training, Nature Study, Reading and 
Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, Character Training, etc. 


come to 
handsome 





Some of the Valuable Features ~ 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 
Poster Patterns; designs for Contents of 
Blackboard Drawings, Window : 
Decorations, etc. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Eight-page Rotogravure Picture ‘PRIMARY PLANS 
Section in each issue (see de- for the 10 issues 


scription at left) providing an published during 
abundance of material for visual the school year of 
instruction. 1928-29 
More Primary Material than any \ 
- P equivalent to 
other teachers’ magazine and a 


correspondingly large amount for 
the higher grades. 

10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with com- 
plete material for class study. 

Several pages of the best entertain- 
ment material each month. 

Many other departments and special 
features of the greatest value and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


3200 Book Pages 


Oo” 


Ten 320 Page Books 
























1 ° ° . Ten L 2 | 
Subscription Price $2.00 Per Year (‘xinec:) 
If you will fill out and 
r Order Now---Pay Later mail the coupon below at 
Ll Ss your subscription will start with September and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 
F. A. OWEN | Use This Order Blank— Pay November 15th 
PUBLISHING W. J. E.—Sept. ] Date 19 
COMPANY | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
© Please send me WN 1 Inst tor-Prl Plans f ne : 
Dansville, | hextnirtane with the September, 1929, tame. Price. $2.00. — 
N. Y. | Place cross (X) in I am enclosing payment herewith 
one of these squares 
t indicat fer- 
po nieiae tll | ence as te payment.| | I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929 
400 Books neon 
for Teachers 
and Schools | St. or R. F. D 
| Post Office State 
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The Gentry Character Books 


for the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 


List Price .36 each 


UNIQUE WORKBOOKS 





These are readers and workbooks in 
one. The reading consists of stories of 
powerful interest value. Each lesson 
ends with a partly filled page which the 
pupil completes according to his own 
desire and decision, thus providing 
activity for character development “by 
doing”. 


Published late this spring, thousands 
of copies have already been ordered by 
Minneapolis, Chicago, and hundreds of 
smaller systems. The second edition is 
now available for your order. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














For the primary grades 


a book of new, original stories 


Pinkey Dew 


and Other Stories 

By ROWENA CALIFF 
A dozen, charmingly told, attrac- 
tively printed, beautifully illustrated 
stories that are a noteworthy contri- 
bution to child literature. The de- 
lightful little people introduced in 
these stories will enchant any 
youngster who is old enough to read 
or to be read to. Price, 80 cents. 


Primary Teachers! Send for a copy on 
ten days’ approval. Write. Dept. W. J. E.9 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
354-364 Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 
342 Madison Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
66 E. South Water St. 








Will Your Poem Win This Book 


FOR the best poem submitted each month by 

a Wisconsin teacher the JOURNAL will give 
as a prize a copy of “An Anthology of World 
Poetry” published by Albert and Charles Boni, 
Inc. 

There are no restrictions as to subject matter 
or type of poetry. We do ask, however, that 
the poems be comparatively short as our space 
is limited. The prize winning poem and sev- 
eral of the best will be published each month. 
We invite every teacher, and more especially 
those primarily interested in poetry, to partici- 
pate. 





Wins Barberry Contests 


ISS Catherine Conoboy, critic teacher of 

the fifth and sixth grades of the training 
school of the La Crosse State Teachers’ College, 
was recently awarded both the state and district 
prizes for the best lesson 
plan in the teaching of 
barberry eradication in 
the nation’s schools. Miss 
Conoboy, in competition 
with school teachers of 
Wisconsin won the state 
contest and received a 
prize of $10. Her plans 
were then submitted in 
the district contest and 
were adjudged the most 
effective. She was award- 
ed a cash prize of $100. 

The prize winning series of plans were de- 
veloped around the conception that education 
should consist of activities which are pupil pur- 
posed, pupil planned, and pupil executed, and 
that while living through these activities, as a 
result of careful guidance by the teacher, the 
children will acquire useful information, good 
habits of work, higher ideals, desirable atti- 
tudes and enlarged interests concerning the 
world in which they live. 











Seven Bands Win First Place 


EVEN high school bands were awarded first 
place in the class A contest for Wisconsin 
high school bands at the tournament held at 
Stevens Point May 17 and 18. These were Al- 
goma, Appleton, Cudahy, Milwaukee North 
Division, Richland Center, West De Pere, Mil- 
waukee Boys Vocational. Second place winners 
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Books Which Make Reading Thoroughly Enjoyable ~ 
NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


Breaking All Precedents for High Quality and Low Price 


A new series of classics of English and American literature commonly studied in 
schools, which retains the scholarly qualities of the Macmillan Pocket Classics and 
embodies the following appealing features: 1. Up-to-date notes and bibliographies. 
2. Attractive binding of semi-flexible red fabrikoid decorated in gold. 3. General 
layout and plentiful illustrations prepared by well-known artists. 4. Large clear 
type and scientific length of line. 5. Combination volumes, which provide saving and 
convenience to the purchaser by offering in one book classics which a nation-wide sur- 
vey has shown are commonly studied in one semester. 


Catalogue Price $ .60 a volume 
Siz combination volumes and six single volumes will be available September first. 

Theisen and Leonard, REAL LIFE STORIES 

Book One, in press Book Two, $.96 

Adventure tales full of thrilling interest. 

Ayer, Baker, Thorndike, EVERYDAY CLASsics, Everyday Stories Additional 
Second Reader $.72 
All new material, selected for second-grade tastes. 
LA RUE, LITTLE INDIANS, in press 
Stories of a little Indian boy, his family, and playmates. 

Order These Books From 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











To Equip Your Schools 


with reading material 


We have given special attention to this problem and offer se- 
lected lists of books for each grade. 
\.. Books on pioneer life, nature, history, Indian life and 
lore, and 


Mail full i The Child-Story Readers 


e 


information z pee 
regarding read- “c, This new series of readers compiled by the foremost ex- 
. le 2, perts in the country combines the proper proportions 
ing material for “yp pie ral J ' 

y of work-type and recreational content. All the 
grades --.------.------- “®, stories are new. 
Signed ------ SFE EPR Write us today. 


Riess So As noes 

Lyons & Carnahan 
Wd. E 221 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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Student Capacity 


Increased 
In New or Old Buildings 





Lincoln Science Desk—No. D-523 


Rv the Use of the New 
Sieuiwuner 
Lincoln Science Desks 


Note These Features — 

—They increase pupil capacity of 
present buildings. No lecture room 
is required. 

—All students face instructor 
doing all work in one place. 
—Demonstrations and recitations can 
be carried on in the same room with 

experimental work. 

—No definite periods need be set for 
demonstration and laboratory work. 
Instructor can give a_ lecture, 
demonstration or discuss any diffi- 
cult phase of the experimental work 
during laboratory period. 
Demonstrations can be stopped at 
any time and students permitted to 
follow out individual experiments. 
They can be used as regular class- 
room desks. This avoids an empty 
room in case your science classes do 
not cover the entire period of the 
school day. 


while 


Kewaunee Book Free 

Write for our new 
which illustrates and describes over 500 
different pieces of Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture. It also pictures many instal- 
lations of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
in leading schools. Our new cloth bound 


Kewaunee book, 


book will be sent free and postpaid to 
every buyer of school equipment, on re- 
quest. 
e e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office New York Office 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 








in Class A were Green Bay, Milwaukee Lin- 
coln, Portage, Stevens Point, Viroqua, Wausau, 
Wauwatosa, and Westby. First place winners 
in Class B were Milwaukee South Division, 
Menasha, Shorewood, Two Rivers, and Wau- 
pun. First place winners in Class C were Phil- 
lips, Ripon, and Milwaukee Girls Tech. The 
new plan of awards inaugurated this year was 
to group the winning divisions instead of 
awarding individual places as has been done 
in the past. 

A rather interesting feature of the tourna- 
ment was the band clinic at which the judges 
gave constructive criticism to the directors of 
the various bands. 

Plans are being considered to hold two 
tournaments in 1930 because of the large at- 
tendance which became almost unwieldy this 
year. The attendance was estimated at about 
5,000. 





Miss House Takes Up New Duties 


HE new assistant editor and advertising 

manager of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION is Miss Geneveve House. She is a 
graduate of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, where she carried a 
major in journalism and a minor in advertis- 
ing, a combination which especially fits her for 
the duties which she assumed August 1. 

Miss House is a member of Theta Sigma 
Phi, National Honorary Journalism Fraternity 
for Women, at the University. She has had a 
variety of experiences in the business field both 
before entering the University and while in 
attendance. She comes to the JOURNAL with the 
desire to carry on the good work of her prede- 
cessor, Miss Clara Leiser, and the wish to con- 
tinue the high standard of service rendered the 
teachers of the state through the JOURNAL. 





P. T. A. Elects Mrs. Hubbard 


RS. W. J. Hubbard, Milwaukee, was elected 

president of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at the meeting of May 23. 
Vice presidents were C. E. Hulten, superin- 
tendent of Marinette schools; Mrs. H. F. Go- 
deke, Milwaukee; Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Supe- 
rior; Mrs. Julius Winden, Wisconsin Rapids; 
O. H. Plenzke, Madison; Mrs. George Zachow, 
Milwaukee; and Dr. Dorothy Mendenhall, 


Madison. Mrs. Harry Humphrey, Whitewater, 
was elected corresponding secretary; Mrs. V. S. 
Bond, Madison, recording secretary; Mrs. E. S. 
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HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


is contributing monthly 
an appreciative essay on 


Famous Paintings 


reproduced by color photography by 


The Art Extension Society 


The following pictures 
were described by Dr. Bailey 
last year and these ten 
Artext Prints will be 
sent postpaid during September 
at $3.00 per set. 

The Song of the Lark 

The Angelus 

The Vhigil 

The Holy Night 

The Aurora 

Lincoln 

The Fog Warning 

Behind the Plow 

Joan of Are 

Santa Fe Trail 


Send orders to 


Art Extension Press, Inc. 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











SCHOOLS 


Headquarters for 


ALL VICTOR 
EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS 


Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 








Education 


Now-/from first grade 


to university 


The complete 
modern 
music course 


Authoritative — tested in thousands of 
schools —at your command with an 
effectiveness never before approached. 


The completion of the remarkable new edi- 
tion of “Music Appreciation for Children”* 
marks an epoch in Victor educational work. 
This famous text has been revised from 
cover to cover. Today it is the ultimate 
product of pedagogical research and experi- 
ence. No effort has been spared to make it 
the most authoritative work in its field. 


Now the scope of Victor text books is 
rounded out through the whole school life. 
Used in leading school systems throughout 
the country, three out of these four have 
just been adopted by the State of Alabama. 


These outstanding publications fully meet 
every need for more effective teaching of 
music— 

. Victor ‘‘Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Records). The 


standard definite course bes chicos in rural com- 
munities; 

2. “Music ek me | ae for Children’ - compre- 
hensive graded lessons for first to sixth grade; 

3. “What We Hear in Music’’—the great musical 
source book for high schools; 

4. “Appreciation and History of Music’’—widely used 
in colleges, universities and conservatories. 


~ 


a 


Orthophonic Victor Records cover the en- 
tire range of the literature of music. Con- 
tinually the long special educational list 
grows. With the revolutionary new VICTOR 
combination RADIO-ELECTROLA, you com- 
mand a medium of musical ~ereesne of 
power and realism far beyond all previous ex- 
perience. 


Today the opportunity for musical educa- 
tion is unlimited. 


*Ready about the middle of September. 





The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 


RADIO-VICTOR CORPCRATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN,N.J. 
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THE PARKER 
SCHOOL REGISTERS 


Each $ .60 Dozen $6.00 


Edited by practical school men. Con- 


forms to Wisconsin requirements. 


CLASS BOOKS 


Each $ .45 Dozen $5.00 


Increasing sales from many of the largest 
school systems indicate their superior 
qualities Teachers prefer them to all 
other kinds. Order Now. 


The Parker Company 


Publishing Department 


12-14 S. Carroll Madison, Wis. 


UT 7 _ 


Lassi Sethe 








Si 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
ary who was not at the same time a good or superior 
all-round scholar.”” A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 

The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Cosgrove, Solon Springs, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Agnes Betts, Waukesha, historian. 

The present membership is now 25,700. The 
organization for the coming year plans wider 
activities and hopes to place the Wisconsin or- 
ganization on a definite business basis with a 
central office and a paid secretary. 





Carl Haas Recovering From 
Illness 


FRIENDS of Mr. Carl Haas of the Eau Claire 

Book and Stationery Company, will be glad 
to hear that he is rapidly recovering from the 
illness which took him from his work during 
the summer. It is anticipated by those who are 
in close touch with him that he will be back on 
the job by the middle or latter part of Sep- 
tember. A school convention would not be 
complete without the presence of Carl Haas, 
and we look forward with other friends to a 
hearty hand-shake and a pleasant word from 
him as he makes his rounds of the meetings this 
fall. 





Conservation Contest 


HE State conservation department with the 

cooperation of the department of public 
instruction has announced the awarding of 
prizes to school children in an effort to in- 
crease interest in conservation problems. The 
prizes total $600. The projects are tree plant- 
ing, winter feeding of birds, exhibits at fairs, 
other exhibitions, and 500 word compositions 
on different conservation subjects. The contest 
will end April 1, 1930. 

Judges will be the superintendent of public 
instruction, the chairman of the conservation 
commission, and someone to be chosen by these 
two. The commission will furnish up to 1,000 
trees to schools entering the tree planting proj- 
ect. They must be planted on public land out- 
side the limits of incorporated cities, towns or 
villages. Instruction on planting and care will 
be furnished. Information on proper methods 
of feeding birds will be furnished by the su- 
perintendent of game to the schools entering 
the bird feeding contest. 

Awards for the best work in each project 
will be given to schools or school rooms, not to 
individuals, and the money must be used for 
some purpose to benefit the whole school or 
schoolroom. Nearly 700 schools already have 
applied for entry in all or some of the projects. 
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FE. WINSTON 
"SIMPLIETER 


“ED FDITION 





word so that its use and oo 
_ can be instantly understood 


her, 
bos oto 


“"The Hodag”’ 


Did you ever hear of him? He’s 
a Wisconsin animal—a myth of the 
old logging camps. 








“You can read about him and all 
the other folk lore of the Wiscon- 
sin north woods in a book by 
‘‘Lake Shore” Kearney called The 

Advanced Edition ...$2.64 With Index Hodag. Regular price $1.50. 
Intermediate Ed..... 1.20 PrimaryEd........ 
Prices subject to school discount “| Special to Wisconsin schools and 
Illustrated literature upon request school children $1 plus 10c postage. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY —_—" . 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA Democrat Printing Company 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas Madison, Wisconsin 











coms WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOKS 














For Diagnosing and Correcting 
Pupils’ Difficulties Use 
In Arithmetic 


The LENNES Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic. N. J. Lennes, Head of 
the Department of Mathematics in the University of Montana. Grades 2-8. 


In Reading 
The Study-Period Projects. Elda L. Merton, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary 
Grades in Tablets. 


In English 
Corrective Exercises for Language Errors. C. H. Matravers, Principal Junior 
High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


In Civics 
Case Studies for Classes in Civics. DeWitt S. Morgan, Head of Department 
of Social Studies, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. A course in 
character education for the advanced grades. 

In General Science 
Test and Study Exercises in General Science. J. T. Giles, State High School 
Supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin. The most simple, searching, and convenient 
form of workbook available. 





Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS eae cre Chicazo 
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TEACHERS! 4 > 
Grip the Interest 
» 
q 





. a, Of Little Folk 


Let them enact parts in pageants celebrating 
historic days ; let them live the events you'd 
have them learn. Send for these two books 


»| SPECIAL DAY PAGEANTS 


for Little People: 21 simple pageants 
for the days we celebrate, each based on 
educational principles. Cloth, $1.50 


PROGRAMS ‘°F Special Occasions: 


33 selections covering a 
wide variety of subjects. Cloth, $4.50 


BOTH BY 
{ MARION KENNEDY and ‘3 
KATHERINE BEMIS 
Save $1.00 [For $2 we will send 
Limited Special both books postpaid. 


Off til Dec. 1. 
neti FREE A. S. BARNES 
& COMPANY 


a PUBLISHERS 
RS 67 W. 44th Street 
‘ NEW YORK 
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another 
year ~ 





in which we hope to establish more 
conclusively than ever before that 
a friendly service coupled with prompt 
deliveries of quality merchandise re- 
sonably priced, cannot fail to bring 
us an ever increasing number of 
pleasant contacts with the teachers 
and school administrators of Wiscon- 
sin—both in person and by mail. 


Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
‘“‘Everything For The School’’ 





If your copy of our new 1929-1930 catalog 
has not reached you—drop us a card. New 
Size—New arrangement—More complete than 
ever. You wont want to be without it. 








Faithful La Crosse Board 
Member Dies 


MB: WILLIAM LUENING, a member otf 

the Board of Education of the city of La 
Crosse for thirty-five years, and president of 
that organization continuously for thirty-two 
years, passed away at his home in that city 
during the latter part of August. Mr. Luening 
no doubt held a record in Wisconsin. During 
his term of office, practically every school build- 
ing in La Crosse was built or rebuilt, new 
school sites were purchased, old ones were en- 
larged, modern equipment was installed, and 
revolutionary changes were made in the course 
of study. The writer served with Mr. Luening 
for a period of sixteen years. He frequently 
marveled at the broad vision and keen insight 
of the man. No one was more progressive than 
Mr. Luening, who always kept a pace or two 
ahead of new movements in education. He did 
not always accept every new proposition in its 
entirety; yet neither did he discard a meri- 
torious suggestion because he was not in accord 
with all its details. He was endowed with dis- 
criminating judgment which was no small fac- 
tor in the healthy growth of the schools he 
served. He was a man of conviction and his 
steadfast adherence to a course, once it was 
charted, inspired and encouraged those with 
whom he was associated. He was fair with the 
public and fair with the teachers. He never per- 
mitted gossip or petty personal prejudices to 
undermine confidence in a teacher, principal, or 
the superintendent. His first reaction to criti- 
cism was always that of staunch defender. Yet, 
complaints were not ignored. They were usually 
followed by a conference with the superintend- 
ent or teacher, who frequently profited by his 
wise counsel. His interest in education was 
not limited to his own city. He was a familiar 
figure at school board association meetings in 
which he took an active part. He filled an of- 
fice in that organization from its inception to 
the time of his death, at one time serving as 
president. His interest in his own school system 
continued even after his hand was too feeble 
to perform the routine of the office. Ten days 
before his demise, half reclining on his bed, 
he laboriously penned his name to pay checks 
and teachers’ contracts. As the end came, his 
body weakened but his interest in what was 
transpiring in the schools of the city never 
waned. 


Every nation has its heroes, and every com- 
munity its benefactors. Some ride to fame on 
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APRIL 5, 1929 
STATE OF INDIANA 
adopted 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


For Exclusive Basal Use for Five Years 
ay) 


APRIL 16, 1929 
CITY OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 
also adopted for baal use 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 
Published in Two, Three, and Six-book Editions 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22nd Street Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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“Of all the children’s encyclopedias published 
The Book of Knowledge rated hi ghest 
with respect to popularity—”’ 


HIS fact was discovered by a di- The Book of Knowledge is ideal for 
rector of education, making a state- use in teaching because of the clear, en- 
wide survey of children’s reading inter- tertaining style, the 15,000 apt and in- 


ests. He found that The Book of Knowl- poem v ypremnercss the sop ye 
alii: tae tee agree ti el relation o associatec topics, and the 
edge is the only information wor € treatment of subjects step by step in the 


children like to read as well as fiction. natural order of comprehension. 
Free to Schools—Sample Pages with Color Plate 
Write to Dept. 244 The Grolier Society, Sole Publishers 


2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The New 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


By CLARA MURRAY 
Copiously illustrated throughout 
The first three books have all pictures in 
color. Colored pictures appear 
also in all the other books 
in the series 
Three essentials have been carefully 
observed: 

Child Interest Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-Duplication of Material 

Whether or not you knew the Old Wide 

Awake Readers, you ought to become 
acquainted with the New Wide 
Awake Readers, 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents 
The New Wide Awake Primer, 65 cents 
The New Wide Awake First Reader, 70 cents 
The New Wide Awake Second Reader, 70 cents 
The New Wide Awake Third Reader, 75 cents 
The New Wide Awake Fourth Reader 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago 











The 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


solicits our advertisement because we 
are best prepared to meet the need of 
Wisconsin Teachers. 

Schools of Wisconsin can best main- 
tain their rank of superiority by buying 
supplies from Wisconsin’s leading School 
Supply House. 

Wishing to all members of the W. T. A. 
a pleasant and profitable school year, we 
respectfully solicit your continued 
patronage. 


Vv 


Baker Paper Company 


Manufacturers of School Papers 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








the wave of popularity, growing out of pub- 
licity. Others die unsung. Mr. Luening never 
craved or never secured publicity. He was a 
quiet, faithful servant. Little of praise sounded 
in his ears, but he will live in the memories of 
thousands of boys and girls whose apprecia- 
tion of his services and whose love and affec- 
tion for him will grow as time goes on. He 
was a community benefactor. Citizens of his 
type are all together too few. 


B. E. McCormick 





Resigns After 48 Years 


ITH a record of forty-eight years of con- 

tinuous service in the same school as a 
teacher, Miss Theresa Bouck, instructor in the 
third grade at the Jefferson school, Oshkosh, 
resigned because of ill health. 

Miss Bouck completed her own grammar 
school training at the Jefferson school and at- 
tended the Oshkosh High School. Upon grad- 
uation she became a teacher in the Jefferson 
school where she remained until she resigned. 

Miss Bouck, according to Supt. C. C. Bishop, 
has been one of the most capable teachers in 
the local school system. 





Former Educator Dies 


VIcTOR L. BERGER, at one time a teacher 

of German in the Milwaukee public 
schools, died during the month of August as 
the result of an accident in which he was in- 
jured by a street car a few weeks previously. 
Although it is many years since Mr. Berger left 
the school room, his interest in education never 
waned. His library, it is said, is one of the 
finest in the state. At one time an effort was 
made to purchase it for the University of Wis- 
consin because so many of the books are no 
longer printed and cannot be found elsewhere 
in the world. Mr. Berger was a recognized 
leader of the Socialist Party and as editor of 
the Milwaukee Leader, he gained world wide 
fame as a writer and a student of politics. He 
served many years as congressman from Mil- 
waukee. He was a brilliant student and _ his 
opinion was appreciated by both political 
friends and foes. 





Marinette, September 3. Marinette city teach- 
ers again enroll 100%. 


—C. E. Hulten, Supt. 
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The Stout Institute 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


The Stout Institute is a college preparing men and women for educational positions 
in Home Economics and Industrial Education. The rapidly expanding program of edu- 
cation in the United States has resulted in the offering of increased opportunities in 
these fields of work. The resulting demand for teachers has opened a very attractive 
field of professional vocations in teaching. 

There are other positions in addition to teeaching open to Stout graduates. The 
women are prepared for responsible positions as dietitians, lunchroom managers, public 
service and home demonstrators. There are significant openings in industrial occupa- 
tions for men with The Stout Institute training. 

In the preparation of young men and young women as teachers of Industrial Educa- 
tion and Home Economics, The Stout Institute is a pioneer and is today the only in- 
stitution in America giving its attention exclusively to these lines of work. 

The Stout Institute is a recognized college with international good standing. It is a 
member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Here in Menomonie the surroundings are ideal. The accommodations are comfort- 
able, and the costs are low. Write for the catalog and for any information desired. 

Parents will do well to investigate the advantages of The Stout Institute before mak- 
ing the important decision concerning college attendance. 


Write Burton E. Nelson, President 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 














One Hand That 


Gives 
When All Others 


Take! 





The T. C. U. Check comes just when you need = . > 
money to pay your Doctor, Hospital and Nurse WhyjNot Arrange for Protection? 
Bills. It is the one giving hand that brings —before you have an accident or contract sick - 
you funds when all others want their pay. ness? Why not prepare for rainy days? Find 

One out of every five teachers each year ans Praag C. U. Protection (the T. C. U 
loses pay and must meet the extra expenses — — a. ae th the coupon today and mail 
that come with sickness, accident or quarantine. that pce te pierce has the T. C. U. booklet 
Some rob their savings to meet their bills, or ene te ni ; Lea ai It does not obligate 
have the added worry of debt. Thousands of you In any way. Mail the coupon today. 
others pass the risk along to the T. C. U., as Tes > Cac T : 
does Miss Helen Hanae of East Liverpool, Teachers Casualty Underwriters . 
Ohio, who recently wrote as follows: 914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 

pte wr mw Me we ee ew ee ee 


T. C. U. Ch eck Ecnishes Worry 


“Ordinarily the expense connected with an 
operation is something to worry about, but that 
worry is banished when one is protected by the 
x. &. Os, I wouldn’t be without it.’” 


—Free Information Coupon— 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


| Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials 
You never know when sickness or an accident | Name SAVERS ¢ Ale Ree a ee 
is going to stop your pay and cause extra ex- | 
penses. Accidents come without warning 
sickness overtakes you before you realize it. | 
j 


Address a re wee > 3 
(This coupon places the sender under no 


! 
[I am interested in knowing about your I 
obligation) | 








Vocations 
By William Martin Proctor. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Chicago, 1929. 

: The author, who is professor of education in Le- 
land Stanford University, has sensed a crying need of 
education. Just going is often to loaf along, but go- 
ing somewhere makes the journey more pleasant and 
more fruitful. Motivation of school through the set- 
ting of goals as a result of acquiring knowledge of 
vocations and thus interest is making school work 
more effective and more efficient. The book is a veri- 
table source book for occupational information as well 

g as a guide to self analysis. 


Visual Instruction in the Public Schools 
By Anna Verona Dorris. Ginn and Company, 
New York, 1928. 

Recognizing the value of the “seeing experience” in 
gaining information, the author presents the subject 
in its relations to the various subjects of the cur- 
riculum in addition to discussing a variety of visual 
aids for the class room. The book is written from the 
standpoint of the child who the author says “is the 
object of all professional efforts,’ and she adds “‘en- 
thusiasts are apt to become so absorbed and _ inter- 
ested in theories and attractive devices that they seem 
to lose sight of what it is all about—namely, the 
child.” And it is just that spirit that makes the book 
readable and genuinely valuable to the profession. 


The Supervision of Elementary Subjects 
By William H. Burton, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1929. 
iE This is a compact summary of a large amount of 
material of value in the supervision of the various ele- 
‘ mentary school subjects prepared for general super- 
visors, superintendents, principals and teachers. It is 
designed for the generalist, to supply him with the 
information and instruments whereby he can make a 
general analysis and evaluation of teaching and su- 
pervision in his unit. Teachers will find in it many 
valuable suggestions as to what principals and super- 
visors reasonably can expect of them, This book was 
prepared by thirteen specialists in the various lines, 
and was edited by Mr. Burton. It is the seventh vol- 
ume in the Appleton Series in Supervision and Teach- 
ing. 





A New Approach to European History— 
Students’ Guide Sheets 
By E. T. Smith, Stevens Point. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1929. 

' These guide sheets, patterned after the “American” 
guide sheets, are intended to give students a clear 
idea of each of the stages traversed by European civ- 
ilization from the most primitive times until Euro- 
peans began to spread their explorations, trade, and 

territorial acquisitions throughout the rest of the 

i world. The presentation is divided into seven large 

units developed through (1) presentation; (2) an 
outline of assimilable material; (3) a series of prob- 
lems focused on the understanding involved in the 
unit; (4) a series of maps; (5) a group of special 
projects; (6) a list of references. 
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From the Book Shelf 


Principles of Adolescent Education 
By Ralph Dornfled Owen. The Ronald Press 
Company. New York, 1929. 

This text presents the essentials of modern educa- 
tional theory in a form readily grasped by college 
students who are preparing themselves to teach in the 
secondary schools. It is based on the broad proposi- 
tion that the fact of adolescence is the controlling 
element in determining the function and method of 
the secondary school. Mr. Owen treats the junior 
high school, the senior high school and the continua- 
tion school, not as distinct institutions but as parts of 
one educational field. He brings out the distinction 
between education and mere schooling, the distinction 
between the elementary and secondary levels of edu- 
cation, and the need of differentiating curricula to fit 
the capacities and probable future needs of the pupils. 
The book is written in a straightforward sequence 
with a simplicity of language throughout. Concrete il- 
lustrations are used. It is keyed throughout to the 
needs of the beginning teacher. It is easy to read and 
easy to teach. 





New Books Received During 
The Summer 


New Essentials of English (3 books), Pearson & 
Kirchwey. American Book Co. 

China and Japan in our University Curricula. Ameri- 
can Council Inst. of Pacifie Relations. 

Contemporary Education, Paul Klapper. D. Appleton 
G& Co. 

Journalistic Writing, Grant M. Hyde. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

A Short Course in Mechanical Drawing, W. A. De- 
Vette. Bruce Publishing Co. 

Polyeucte, Martyr de Pierre Corneille, W. P. Graham. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

At Home Among the Atoms, James Kendall. Century 
Co. 

English Literature in Fact and Story, Geo. F. Rey- 
nolds. Century Co. 

Stay-At-Home Birds, Mae Norton Morris. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 

Strange Birds at the Zoo, Julia T. E. Stoddart. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 

The Christopher Robin Reader, A. A. Milne. Dutton. 

Literary Ethics, H. M. Paull. Dutton. 

Algebra for Today, William Betz. Ginn and Co. 

An Introduction to American Civilization, Harold 
Rugg. Ginn and Co. 

Biology Experiment Sheets, S. R. Safir. Globe. 

Modern Typewriting, H. J. Foley. Globe. 

Gregg Shorthand & Gregg Shorthand Progressive 
Exercises, John R. Gregg. Gregg. 

An Approach to Composition through Psychology, 
Phyllis Robbins. Harvard University Press. 
Secondary Education and _ Industrialism, Geo. S. 

Counts. Harvard University Press. 
English Prose Style, Herbert Read. Holt and Co. 
The Era of the French Revolution, L. R. Gottschalk. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
The Runaway Sardine, Emma L. Brock. Knopf. 
Sham-Battle, H. G. Dowdall, J. H. Gleason. Knopf. 
Simplifying Teaching, E. H. Reeder. Laidlaw Bros. 
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The New Wideawake Fourth Reader, Clara Murray. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

The Children’s Playhour Book—Third Hour, Stephen 
Southwold. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Progressive Practices in Directing Learning, A. R. 
Palmer. MacMillan. 

Wonder Stories of God’s People, Rev. P. H. Mati- 
more. MacMillan. 

Paper Toys, Anna E. Pauli. Manual Arts Press. 

Forming Correct Language Habits, J. K. Elwood. 
Meador Publishing Co. 

The New Healthy Living (2 books), C. E. A. Win- 
slow, Mary L. Hahn. Merrill. 

The Process of Human Behavior, Mandel Sherman, 
Irene C. Sherman. Norton & Co. 

Medieval Narrative, Margaret Schlauch. Prentice-Hall. 

Sentence and Theme, C. H. Ward, Scott, Foresman & 
Co. 

The Re-Discovery of America, Waldo Frank. Scrib- 
ner’s. 

The Music Hour in the Kindergarten and First 
Grade, McConathy, Miessner, Birge, & Bray. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 

New Stanford Achievement Test, Truman L. Kelley, 
Giles M. Ruch, Lewis M. Terman. World Book 
Ca. 

Non-Professional Books 


With the Eagles, P. L. Anderson. D. Appleton & Co. 
The Black Camel, Earl Derr Biggers. Bobbs-Merrill 


Co. 
The Brand of the Sea, Knud Andersen. Century. 
Stendahl, Paul Hazard. Coward-McCann. 
Dark Weather, Marguerite E. Baldwin. Dutton. 
Pinocchio’s Visit to America, Angelo Patri. Ginn and 


Co. 

Myths After Lincoln, Lloyd Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 

The Lady of Laws, Suzanne Trautwein. Elliot Holt 
Co 


The Heart of Hawthorne's Journals, Newton Arvin. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

One of Those Ways, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Knopf. 

Summer Lightning, Geo. F. Hummel. Horace Live- 


right. 
Grey Maiden, A. D. Howden Smith. Longmans, Green 
Co. 
Zola and His Time, Matthew Josephson. Macaulay 
Co. 


Morality in the Making, R. E. Whitney. MacMillan. 

A Comprehensive Anthology of World Poetry, Con- 
rad Aiken. The Modern Library. 

Prove It Yourself, Bertha F. Gordon. Owen Publish- 
ing Co. 

Collins, H. W. Garrod. Oxford University Press. 

Keat’s Shakespeare, Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. Oxford 
University Press. 

Shakespeare and His Fellow Dramatists, E. H. C. Oli- 
phant. Prentice-Hall. 

David Goes to Greenland, Clare B. Bocquin. Put- 
nam’s. 

They Still Fall in Love, Jesse L. Williams. Scribner's. 

Nellie Bloom, Margery Latimer. Sears and Co. 

Story Lives of Master Artists, Anna C, Chandler. 
Stokes. 

The True Heart, Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking 
Press. 

African Harvest, Nora Stevenson. Ives Washburn, Inc. 


This list will be continued in our October number. 





A new up-to-the-minute 
geography series on the 
Single - Cycle Plan 


Atwood-Thomas 
THE EARTH AND 
ITS PEOPLE 


The Americas. Book Two. Just 
published. Here regional geography 
is perfected for maximum usefulness. 


Home Life in Far-Away Lands. Book 
One. Here journey-geography is 
perfected for maximum usefulness. 


Eurasia, Africa, and Australia. Book 
Three. In preparation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











Announcing 


the publication of 


BOOKS FOUR, FIVE and SIX 


of the 


NEWSON READERS 


(Bryce-Hardy-Turpin) 


Now complete, a course in reading in 
the first six grades that is without 
equal. Send for samples or descrip- 
tive literature if interested in the 
latest and best in reading. 


LITTLE FOLK’S LIBRARY 


First series, for first and second grades 
Second series, for second and third grades 


Twelve ultra-delightful little books 
in each set, attractively boxed. Each 
set—$2.00 postpaid. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Ilinois 

















Around the State 


Friends of President Frank E. Baker of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers College will be pleased to know 
that he is very much improved in health following 
an operation which he underwent during the sum- 


CALENDAR 


Sept. 26—-Annual Conference of City 
Superintendents with State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison 

Sept. 26-27—Annual Meeting of Direct- 
ors of Vocational Schools, Madison. 

Sept. 27—Fall Conference of City Su- 
perintendents Association, Madison 

Nov. 6-9—WISCONSIN TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, Milwaukee 


DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS 


Central—Stevens Point—Oct. 11 
Pres.—O. W. Neale, Stevens Point 
Secy.—I. C. Painter—Wausau 


Lake Superior—Superior—Oct. 16-17-18 
Pres.—C. G. Wade, Superior 
Secy.—Edith Turnell, Superior 

Northern—Ashland—Oct. 10-11 
Pres.—Harry Nelson, Ondassagon 
Secy.—Grace Alcorn, Ashland 


Northeastern—Oshkosh—Oct. 4 
Pres.—Laura M. Johnston, Oshkosh 
Secy.—Geo. O. Savage, Oshkosh 


Northwestern—Eau Claire—Oct. 17-18 
Pres.—W. C. Hansen, Oconto 
Secy.—B. W. Bridgman, Eau Claire 


Southern—Madison—Feb. 7-8 
Pres.—J. O. Worthington, 
kesha 
Secy.—Vida Smith, Madison 


Western—La Crosse—Oct. 18-19 
Pres.—Ollie Swanson, Sparta 
Secy.—Emery Leamer, La Crosse 


Wau- 





New high school departments of vocational agri- 
culture for 1929-30 have been established at An- 
tigo, Baldwin, Cochrane, Rice Lake, and Sturgeon 
Bay. There are now eighty-eight departments of vo- 
cational agriculture in the state, an increase of over 
one hundred per cent in the last five years. 





_ The Stoughton Vocational School has installed a 
full time Smith-Hughes instructor in Agriculture this 
year, the first arrangement of its kind in the state. 
The new teacher will give his full time to conduct- 
ing part time and evening school classes. A teacher 
librarian and a woman physical education teacher 
were also added to the faculty of the public schools 
this year. 
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mer period. 





It is said that the new Federal Farm Board will 
strengthen the culture in agriculture. The Board is 
taking a stand for business principles and recorded 
farm facts in farming, the lack of which is consid- 
ered one of its great drawbacks. Teachers who make 
farm records and accounts a part of the work in 
arithmetic or agriculture in their schools, render a 
splendid service. For convenience the School Edition 
of the Farm Account and Record Book and new 
— Set of Transactions supplied by the State 

College of Agriculture may now also be obtained 
through the regular school supply companies. In in- 
dorsing this work Supt. Callahan says in part, 

Teachers should not regard the teaching of farm ac- 
counts as an additional burden to an already crowded 
curriculum but rather as a different and more fasci- 
nating way of teaching arithmetic, penmanship, and 
allied subjects.” 





Eau Claire—August 22. You may count us 
100% in the Association. 
—Paul G. W. Keller, Superintendent. 





School people of the state have been interested 
in the peculiar controversy over the rules of the 
board of education of Eau Claire. An antiquated rule 
requiring two-thirds majority of the board on all 
matters regarding finances, was abolished following 
the June election and a new set providing for ma- 
jority rule in all matters of the board including 
finances was adopted. The ultimate action of the 
board is construed as a victory for Supt. Keller and 
the majority of the board, whose policy and proposals 
were endorsed by the June election. 





The State Department of Education has recently 
gone into a study of the petty problems of the 
school room, the personal problems of the teacher 
and as a result has just published a 74 page bulletin 
loaded with finely-printed problems for the teacher, 
especially the rural teacher. ‘Field Problems of Wis- 
consin Rural Teachers,’ was prepared under the di- 
rection of C. J. Anderson, director of the School 
of Education of the University, and Delia E. Kibbe, 
state supervisor of elementary schools. How to prevent 
silly giggling among school children, how to prevent 
humming, petty thefts and profane language, how to 
convince children not to “piece” during recess, are 
some of the petty school room problems dealt with 
in the bulletin. How to avoid implication in neigh- 
boring differences, what to do when conditions at 
boarding places are not conducive to work, what to 
do when continually annoyed by book agents, and 
should a teacher attend social functions on school 
nights, are some of the personal problems of the 
teacher taken up. The subjects of these teacher prob- 
lems run from the academic to the personal and 
from the kindergarten to graduation. 
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We want every reader of this Journal to have our 
CATALOGUE 
64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations. 
It costs only 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘The Perr Pictures 





End of Day \dan 


Reproductions of the World's Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x315. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. ®x8. For 25 or more 
Send 50 Cents for Art Subjects or 25 
for children. Size 8. 

oF can most heartily recommend The Perry Pictures 
hey have Becomes a necessity in the home 
the school and the public library.” 


thaPerry Pictures @ 


BOX 617, MALDEN, MASS. 

















A Special Charge 
for ‘‘Repeaters”’ ? 


Recently a prominent Superintendent ad- 
vocated the plan of charging a fixed 
amount to all students who fail and re- 
peat a course as a method of equalizing 
the extra cost placed on the school 
system by these “repeaters”’ 

AVOID much of this expense to your 
school this year by supplementing your 
present arithmetic text with the 


RUCH - KNIGHT - STUDEBAKER 


Arithmetic Work - Books 


Now used in hundreds of schools to raise the 
average arithmetic standing of all pupils 
Pupil’s Edition, 36. Teacher's Edition, 48c Grades 


3 to 8 inclusive 


Users of the STANDARD SERVICE 
ARITHMETICS do not need the 
WORK-BOOKS, for these textbooks 
provide a similar maintenance pro- 
gram asaregular part of the work. 


Sample pages and other detailed information 
gladly sent on request 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Builders of Educational Programs 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 














Actual Size 


K-( Success 

=(in 
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Begin Your School Year Right! 


ORDER NOW YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


The Grade Teacher 


The Professional — for Classroom ener of All Grades 


Combining thos¢ 1 Favorite Tea NM 
Primary due tio! Popular Ed t 
FLORENCE HALE, Editor 
3 a Grade or Rural school te If t 
1 practical © for YOU! The | 
tate Super r of Element I . 
D ct {7 rT 





MOST PRAC TIC AL and USABLE 


q Mise Hale 
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e| ew Poster Cover Desigr r, fu Calendar, f 
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The Grade Teacher Subscription price $2.00 per year 
Special price with Reader's Digest ($3.00 per year both for $5.75 


A New Portfolio of Masterpieces in Art 


Price One Dollar 





Super-fine Art Pri 
Pla 








pful n ir picture study le 
helpful in connec 1 with your picture study | 


a a5 AND are 


THE GRADE TEACHER .. « $2.00 ) BOTH 
PORTFOLIO OF MASTERPIECES . $1.00 FOR 2.2 











MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TODAY pt or 
EDUCATIONAL PuBt bas SHING CORPORATION, ' nee, 
5 le eet (Dorchester Station), | 







«efor which send me your Mag 
ortfolio of Masterpiec 


t 
N enclosed I promise “a pay on } 

or before October 15, 1929. 

Name z 

Address 


*Cross off if you do not wish the Portfolio 
If you desire Readers Digest add $1.75 (reg 

ular price $3.00) to above amounts and check de 
here () wis 
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PICTURE STUDY IN THE GRADES 
O. W. NEALE 
State Teachers’ College, Stevens Point, Wis. 
64 Masterpieces 456 pages 
Story of each picture 
Biography of painter 
Suggestion for language 
Beautifully illustrated. 
ONE VOLUME EDITION Bound in 
Leatherette de luxe 





Grades 1 to 8 inclusive - - $2.40 prepaid 
TWO VOLUME EDITION—Bound in 
vellum 


Vol. I. Grades 1 to 4 inclusive $1.00 prepaid 
Vol. II. Grades 5 to 8 inclusive $1.00 prepaid 
0. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 

STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
Money cheerfully refunded if book not 
entirely satisfactory 











LABORATORY APPARATUS 
me eee 
SUPPLIES 
Lowest Price—Best Quality 
Promptest Service 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, Chemistry 


and Physics. Ask for catalogs. Give your name, school 
position and subject. Mention this Journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus '- Chemicals 
460 E. Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 














ITCHEL 


BETTER BILT = 


Playground Apparatus 
Schools - Homes - Parks 








Mitchell Whirl 


The Mitchell Whirl, shown above, is 
just one number in the “Better- 
bilt” line. Send for free illustra- 
ed catalog and name of your state 
distributor. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1540 Forest Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











The Whitewater State Teachers College will offer 
a four year primary teaching course, leading to a 
degree, this fall. This addition to the curriculum 
was made in view of the increased demand for pri- 
mary teachers having four years of training. 





Mr. Charles W. Tomlinson has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Shawano public schools 
to go into business. He has entered the insurance 
field as exclusive representative in Columbia county 
of the Bankers Life Association. He will be located 
at Portage. 





Principal William Urban of the Sheboygan High 
School was honored by the graduating class of 1929 
at the annual class banquet in June. Mr. Urban has 
been principal of the high school for twenty years, 
and in recognition of this long period of service and 
in appreciation of his interest in the education of the 
boys and girls of Sheboygan, the class presented him 
with a beautiful watch as a mark of their high esteem. 
During the twenty years as principal Mr. Urban has 
recommended a total of 1,968 boys and girls for 
graduation. Mr. Urban will return to Sheboygan again 
this fall. 





Dr. George A. Works, Wisconsin educator, has 
been appointed president of the Connecticut Ag- 
ricultural college. Dr. Works received his early edu- 
cation in the Augusta High School and the River 
Falls State Normal. He attended the University of 
Wisconsin, and upon graduation served as principal 
of schools at Burlington and as superintendent at 
Menomonie. In 1912 he received an advanced de- 
gree in agricultural education at the university, after 
which he served on the staff for one year. He has 
been on the staffs of the Universities of Minnesota, 
Chicago, and Cornell. He assumed his new duties 


July 1. 





Black River Falls—August 24. I am quite 
sure we will be 100% real soon. 
—Vella E. Stebbins, Superintendent. 





Honoring Frank Higgins, some 500 members of the 
Frank Higgins Alumni Association met on the lawn 
of the school at Wiota this summer for their tenth 
annual outing. Parents and grandparents in the as- 
sociation were pupils of Mr. Higgins when he taught 
school at Argyle, Darlington and Wiota. Mr. Hig- 
gins is now stationery clerk in the office of the su- 
perintendent of public property at Madison, and the 
oldest state employe. 





Teachers of history will be interested in a four- 
color facsimile of the Kellogg Treaty designed by the 
World Peace Foundation at Boston for permanent 
display in schools and libraries. This is an author- 
ized reproduction of the original document deposited 
in the archives of the U. S. Department of State at 
Washington. It shows not only the text of the Treaty 
in French and English, but includes the signatures, 
the seals, and the colors of the binding. In the in- 
terest of legibility, the two principal articles are also 
reproduced in larger type. 
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Principal S. S. McNelly, for eleven years superin- 
tendent of schools at Lancaster, has recently become 
associated with Newson & Company as their Wiscon- 
sin representative. Mr. McNelly is widely known as 
one of the state’s successful educators. 





Miss Marguerite Plummer, who taught in Madi- 
son last year, has recently been appointed a teacher 
in the government schools of the Panama Canal Serv- 
ice. She sails September 17 to take up her new du- 
ties in Panama. 





The entire proceeds from the Vanderburg Brothers’ 
Circus showing in Viroqua recently were turned over 
to the Viroqua Band-mothers’ Association. The money 
is to be spent for equipment for the high school 
band which has been growing rapidly during the 
summer. Twenty-five new members have been added. 





To teach geography by descriptive narrative is the 
key to the success of Miss Louis W. Mears, head of 
the department of geography of the State Teachers 
College at Milwaukee. Miss Mears has recently pub- 
lished several booklets following this principle, 
among which are “The Sod House as a Form of 
Study,” dealing with regional geography, ‘America’s 
Fairyland,” a story of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
“Around Milwaukee,” a story of local geography. 





Ripon, September 4. We are reporting 100% 
for Ripon Public Schools. 
—J. H. Banville, Secy. 





September 17 will mark the 142nd anniversary of 
the completion and signing of the Constitution of 
the United States. The week of September 15 to 21 
will be observed as Constitution’ week. This week is 
being instituted by the Constitution Educational As- 
sociation in an effort to familiarize the people with 
their own country’s constitution. Teachers wishing 
information and suggestions for Constitution Week 
activities should write to the association headquarters 
at 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 





Downing, September 3. We are 100%. 
—L. R. Bune, Principal H. S. 





So successful was the music program introduced 
in Outagamie county rural school last year that an 
additional music district is being formed for the 
1929-30 school year. The program provides a daily 
lesson in music for those schools which elect to 
enroll. The system was devised by A. G. Meating, 
county superintendent of schools, and Dr. Earl Baker, 
head of the public school music department at the 
Lawrence College conservatory of music. A music 
district is formed of from 20 to 25 schools. The 
work is outlined by a music supervisor, a trained 
music teacher, who visits each school once a week to 
see that the program is progressing smoothly. More 
than half of the rural schools in the county will 
participate this year. 
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Make Playgrounds 
Your OBJECTIVE 


This Year xc 5 


ELL equipped playgrounds 

are a definite and tangible 
part of education — quite as im- 
portant to the physical, social 
and moral development of the 
children under your care as are 
school room equipment and sup- 
plies to their mental progress. 
These two things must be insep- 
arably linked together for a well 
rounded educational program. 


You will find in the Louden Playground 
Equipment book not only the most com- 
plete line of approved playground de- 
vices, but timely suggestions, as well, 
for making your playgrounds a part of 
education. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy on request. 


A. C. WAGNER, District Manager 
2282 University Ave. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Louden Playground Equipment 


116 Broadway : OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
“How to Stage an Indoor | 
WMI 6a ob kos isia pide eg 0.25 | 
“Sideshows” 50 new stunts.... .159) 
“What and How of Am. Circus’ .50}} 
“Sorepaw & Fells In. Circus’...  .359} 
ae Stunt Show and Carnival”......... 1.00 
How to put on an Amateur Circus”.... 1.75 
| Catalog Free. Unused Mdse. Returnable. 
| ALBERT V. JENSEN 
| Box 7, H. P. Station, Des Moines, Iowal]) 











New Entertainment Books 








FaCNMAG <AM< 





GAMES and FUN MAKERS 
Church, School, ete. 
75cts. 


JOLLY 
for Grange, 
Most complete of its kind. 

AUDITORIUM PLAYS AND STUNTS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Full of 
good things. ‘75cts. 
Free catalog of Clean Plays and 
Entertainments. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO also 829 15th Street, DENVER, COLO. 













A 2c Stamp Will 
Bring You 
valuable Play- 
ground Booklet 
Send the coupon below for a copy of the 
new, illustrated GIANT playground book- 
let, yust off the press. Written by play- 
ground experts, you will find it of great help 
in deciding the most suitable equipment for 
your playground. (Ten thousand play- 
grounds chose GIANT apparatus last year.) 
Beautifully illustrated and also gives 
in detail Giant’s new, low school 
prices onallitems. Every school offl- 
cialand play supervisor should have 
a copy. Send TODAY for this 
complete FREE play- 
ground booklet. ACT 

















NOW—mail coupon at 
once! 

Giant 
Manufacturing Co. 


Council er! la. 
_Trenton, N. 


G Giant. Mfz. Co., 


Box 518, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Please send copy of your new playground 
booklet and catalog of playground apparatus. 
PUM Sool fe hee wee ecb aie ae oa Ae Sco eames 
RM a gfe etek Ss Sera Gc oars wh pacar a ae Rein eck Le tua Lai ed ee 
Read oa ape ueis wee eeaeaaee PRUIUR. iso Ale Slee > aes 

I am also interested in GIANT Floodlights 


( ) GIANT Fence ( a Please check 
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Nora A. Frank, former superintendent of schools of 
Juneau County, has joined the faculty of the Wood 
County Normal School at Wisconsin Rapids. 





Miss Elizabeth McCormick of Superior was an of- 
ficial N. E. A. delegate to the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations in Europe dur- 
ing the summer. 





The Misses Edna and Elizabeth Hood of Kenosha 
and Racine were travelers in Europe during the sum- 
mer. They attended the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations meeting as delegates from the 
Ws) A 





Manitowoc—August 20. Our county will be 
one of the first ones to turn in a 100% 
membership in the W. T. A. as per 
usual. 

—Jos. J. Rappell, Sec.-Treas. 





Mr. N. J. Stoneman, for four years boys’ athletic 
director of the Monroe public schools and coach of 
the high school football, basketball, baseball and 
track teams, resigned his position to join the sales 
force of the A. G. Spalding & Brothers, sporting 


goods house. 





Supt. H. S$. Hemenway of Shorewood, Milwaukee, 
Supt. F. G. Bishop of Two Rivers, Supt. H. C. Weg- 
ner of Waupun, Supt. J. E. Kitowski of Menasha, 
and Chester Newlun, formerly superintendent at 
Marshfield, attended Teachers College at Columbia 
University this summer. 


(a 


Mr. J. E. Murphy, who has been head of the Hur- 
ley schools for the last 25 years, was honored at a 
reception and banquet given for him by the citizens 
of Hurley last month. Many of Mr. Murphy’s former 
students came from various parts of the country to 
attend. He will continue his work as principal dur- 
ing the coming year. 





A two-day tip under the supervision of E. J. 

Adams, principal, was substituted by the graduating 
class of thirty-seven members of the Grantsburg 
High School for their class annual. The students feel 
that the substitute trip was far more enlightening 
than an annual would have been. Mr. Adams char- 
tered bus and the students visited Superior, Du- 
luth, and the Minnesota Iron Range. 





Miss Harriet Lawrence, for thirty-nine years teacher 
in the depot primary in Sparta, retired last June 
from her work. The little school so long presided 
over by Miss Lawrence has come to be known to 
many as “Lawrence University,’ and the children of 


students who attended there years ago have also 
started their education in the same little primary. 
On the last day of school Miss Lawrence was pre- 
sented with a wrist watch by the students, their par- 
ents, and former students in appreciation of the good 
work she had accomplished there. 
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of Miss Lillian Bushman, penmanship supervisor in Nathan Harvey Kingsley, 34, member of the Lin- 

»d the public schools of Burlington, was honored by  coln High School faculty, Milwaukee, for seven years 
being elected secretary of the national association died June 13. Mr. Kingsley was instructor of biology 
of penmanship teachers and supervisors. and band master. He was at one time principal of 

the high school at La Farge. 

ff 

ld The Misses Maybell Bush and Margaret Lison and Miss Hanna Price, a teacher at the Scott Street 

r- Mr. S. M. Thomas of the State Department of Edu- school, Milwaukee, died July 22 when she was 
cation were European visitors during the summer _ stricken with a heart attack. Miss Price taught in 
period and, while abroad, attended a meeting of the — the Scott Street school for thirty three years. 
World Federation of Education Associations. . 

a Miss Constance Roeffs, for twenty three years a 

- teacher at the Center Street school, Milwaukee, died 

1- Mrs. Margaret Van Natta, superintendent of the at St. Mary's hospital June 27 after a four day illness. 

e Clark County schools, was wed to Mr. George H. mr : ; 
Walters of Osseo during the summer. Mrs. Walters William L. Johnson, 31, athletic director of Mani- 
will continue her work as county superintendent. towoc High school, died May 13 from injuries re- 

ceived in an automobile accident. 

e 

9 Supt. and Mrs. F. E. Converse were the guests of Miss Lorain Anderson of Deronda, teacher in the 

r honor at the annual Banquet of Beloit teachers in Pipe Lake district, died at the St. Croix Falls hos- 
May. Mr. Converse has served for 32 years as super- pital following an operation, July 29. 
intendent of schools in Beloit and great progress has Prof. Carl Abbatmeyer, 61, died July 17 at Water- 
been made during his administration. Over two hun- town following a brief illness. Prof. Abbatmeyer 
dred attended the banquet and wished Mr. and Mrs. had just come to Watertown to join the faculty of 

C F. E. Converse “Bon Voyage” on their vacation in Northwestern College. 

f Europe this summer. Mr. Converse has returned to 

1 Beloit to take up his duties as superintendent this fall. Miss Pearl A. Beuthin, 21, a teacher in the Wau- 

; kesha schools, died in a Madison hospital following 

, an operation August 15. 


NECROLOGY 
Frank D. Davis, 52, principal of the trade and 
industrial department of the Racine vocational school 
for twelve years, died at his home in Racine May 19. 


Miss Frances Hahn, 24, assistant principal of the 
Babcock state graded school, Wisconsin Rapids, died 
at her home May 21 as the result of complications 
following an operation for appendicitis. 

Myron E. Keats, former superintendent of schools 
at Fond du Lac, died at his home in Oconomowoc, 
August 18. Mr. Keats served at one time as prin- 
cipal of the Oakfield High School, and at another 
as principal in Oconomowoc. 


Miss Katherine McDonald, 45, a member of the 
Milwaukee Teachers’ council and for many years a 
teacher at the Madison Street school, died at Water- 
town July 28 of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident. 

Miss Maude Collins, 55, for twenty years a teacher 
in the Madison schools, died July 31. 





Physics Teacher wanted. Prefer one who has 
had industrial experience. Give full par- 
ticulars. Address the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


High School Bands—BB flat Buescher Sousa- 
phone priced at $100 for quick sale. Sil- 
ver Plated. Good Condition, Write W. 
H. Crouch, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Wanted—Plumber for maintenance work. 
One with a high school education or bet- 
ter preferred. State qualifications fully. 
a the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


Wanted—Carpenter, capable of doing fine in- 
terior work, for position of responsi- 
bility. Must have had at least a high 
school education. Give full particulars 
including age, experience, and salary ex- 
pected. Address the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 














ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, 
High Schools and State Teachers’ Colleges, secure 
promotion through this live wire Placement Bureau. ? 
Operate everywhere. Best Service. Booklet free. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 

721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 
217 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. 


44th 
Year 











| THE PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


Many teachers have been placed by us in good positions. 

We still have good teachers available for this fall. 

Subscribe for your magazines at reduced rates through us. 

George R. Ray, Manager 









14 S. Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 











The Parker 
REPORTCARDS 


Many of the shools are standardizing on 
them because of their superior wearing 
qualities and modern features. Envelopes 
to keep them clean. 


Write for samples and prices. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Publishing Department 


12-14 S. Carroll Madison, Wis. 








MAGAZINES «++ 


ALL of ’em! ANY of ’em! Quick! 
Order NOW for Bargains—Pay Later. 


COLLMAN 


Magazine Service a Milwaukee, Wisconsi,, 
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Gugraving Company 


Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
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BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 


Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, Manager 





GEOGRAPHY HELPS —For Pupils and Teachers 
America’s Fairyland—The Hawaiian Islands. Delightful narrative. 
Artistic cover, illustrations, map. Single copy 30c; ten or 
more at 20c. 
The Sod House as Form of Study—Regional Geography. 
*upil’s project-book 20c; ten or more at 15c. 
Around Milwaukee—Land and lake as a laboratory. 
Lighthouse, parks. How to study local geography. 25c; 
five or more at 15c. 50c¢ for the three books. Postage 5c. 
Louise W. Mears. State Teachers College. Milwaukee, Wis. Auth. and Pub. 











Af) reduced 
OW? prices 
HAPPY HOUR 


Playground Equipment 


Happy Hour Joy Whirl 


Through volume production we 
Elacie-)o) (am ceMel i Commeltimmatr-te-lileaae| 
playground equipment for 
schools at tremenduously re- 
duced prices. Write for catalog 
and prices on the Happy Hour 
line, 


Send for new free illustrated 
catalog 


Humane Playground 
Equipment Company 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 








Art Shop For Sale. Well established. 
Does a good business. Small investment. 
Reason for selling —change of climate. 

Write P. O. BOX 263 Menomonie, Wis. 





For Sale: Two DeVry motion picture 
machines (Portable) with screen and 
necessary equipment for running show. 
1928 models. Will sell cheap. Inquire 
of I. L. Cook of Gillett, Wisconsin. 





P NEW BANNER CATALOG 
of “World's Best Plays” FREE 
Three-Act Plays—One-Act Plays— 
Pageants—Operettas—Stunts— 
Minstrels—Monologues—Drills 
—Special Day Entertain- 
ments—Technique Books 
BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 
111 Ellis St., 
San Franciseo, Calif. 
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Great Northern Hotel 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, ete. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to 
special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvyd., 
CHICAGO 
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Organize a em Band! 


Parents and children praise the teacher who organizes a Rhythm 
Band Group. It’s easy and inexpensive, too—no special training 
needed. Send for free booklet, How to Organize hythm Bands. 


Ladwig & Ludwix. Dept. S. B., 1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, IH. 
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When You Come To Milwaukee 
Next Month, Let One of These 


Three Great Stores Serve You 


Three great metropolitan department stores—located in three con- 
venient shopping centers—serving greater Milwaukee constantly 
and well—are here awaiting your visit. Whether you stop in just to 
look around and avail yourself of Schuster services—or bring your 
shopping list along, you will be heartily welcome at Schuster’s. Fall’s 
new apparel and home furnishings are here in wide selections. Prices 
that appeal to those inclined to be thrifty. 


A Few Typical Schuster Services Are . 


Rest Rooms Free Parking Stations 
Telephones Personal Shoppers 
Postal Stations Free 37—Mile Delivery 
The Three Schuster Stores 
3rd St. at Garfield Ave. 12th St. at Vliet St. Mitchell St. at 6th Ave. 


MILWAUKEE ---~.---~- WISCONSIN 
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Boston Massacre 

... Fire if you dare, fire and be damned!” 
An icy snowball thudded against Captain 
Preston's well-tailored ribs. Trembling with rage, 
he cautioned his men: ‘Hold your peace!’"” A 
group of shivering idlers on the Boston street 
rapidly became a mob. 

The mob pressed closer. ‘‘Lobster-backs!”’ 
jeered one Crispus Attucks, coffee-hued blacka- 
moor. Then cat-calls, vile and insulting epithets, 
followed by a volley of hard-packed snowballs, 
some rock-pitted. 

The Redcoats made little noises with their guns. 
“Hold your peace!" cried Captain Preston. They 
did; but the mob, now one great stupid animal, 
got louder, and the big-lipped Negro bolder. 
Soon he found a smooth pine board, raised it, 
thwacked a soldier’s rump. The Redcoat turned, 
point-blanked his musket in Attucks’ face. Spit! 
Flash! Crack! Negro Attucks screeched, fell dead. 
Other muskets spat and flashed. The mob recoiled 
in panic, leaving a sprawl of bodies (five starkly 
stiff) in the street. Blood oozed on the dirty snow. 
The soldiers, now ashamed, stood quiet. Captain 
Preston walked down the line, struck up their 
guns. 

But it was too late to pretend that Massa- 


—<* 


chusetts had not defied its King. Drums beat, 
bells tolled, more Redcoats issued from the 
barracks. 

“The Governor! The Governor!” . .. Act- 
ing-Governor Hutchison, white face set in hard 
lines, shouldered through the mob. ‘Captain 
Preston, what means this?” he thundered. 
“Consider yourself and your men under arrest, 
sir.’ To the mob: ‘“‘Disperse at once, to your 
homes.” 


So, in part, Time would have reported the 
Boston Massacre of March 5, 1770, under the 
reign of King George III, Nor would Time 
have omitted the events aggravating the affray 
the townsmen’s just resentment at the presence of 
two British regiments in the free capital of a loyal 
province, their just rage at having to pay for 
Redcoat board and keep. 

So, too, would Time have reported the turbu- 
lent mass-meeting of the day after: how Samuel 
Adams, popular emissary, forced Acting-Governor 
Hutchison to withdraw the troops to Castle Wil- 
liam in the harbor. Time would have stressed the 
subsequent trial of Captain Preston and his men; 
how Josiah Quincy and John Adams, patriots 
both, astute lawyers, defended the soldiers, that 
even-handed justice might be done. 





Cultivated Americans, impatient with cheap sensationalism and windy bias, 
turn increasingly to publications edited in the historical spirit. These publi- 
cations, fair-dealing, vigorously impartial, devote themselves to the public weal 
in the sense that they report what they see, serve no masters, fear no groups. 
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TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO 
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